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CHRISTMAS DAY 


HE lovely legends of the day; the 

stories and the songs and the half-fairy 

lore that gather around it; the ancient 
traditions of dusky woods and mystic rites; 
the magnificence or simplicity of Christian 
observance; the lighting of Christmas trees 
and hanging up of Christmas stockings, the 
profuse giving, the happy family meetings, 
the dinner, the game, the dance—they are all 
the natural signs and symbols, the flower and 
fruit, of Christmas. For Christmas is the day 
of days which declares the universal human 
consciousness that peace on earth comes only 
from good will to men. 


—George William Curtis. 
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for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 
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ALBERT LOUIS EDGERTON CROUTER 
1846—1925 


HARRIS 


R. A. L. E. CROUTER was born 

near Belleville, Ontario, Canada, 

on September 15, 1846, and died 
at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, on June 
26, 1925. The interment took place at 
Burlington, Vermont. 

His education—or rather, his school- 
ing—was obtained in the public and 
high schools of Belleville, at Albert 
College, Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was a great reader, an earnest 
student, and a close and accurate ob- 
server; so, for his larger education, the 
world was his university and the people 
and the things therein were his teachers 
and his textbooks. 

In recognition of his ability and at- 
tainments, Dr. Crouter received the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts from 
Gallaudet College in 1886, Doctor of 
Laws from Illinois College in 1894, and 
Doctor of Humane Letters from Gallau- 
det College in 1924. 

In 1895 Dr. Crouter was married to 
Miss June Yale, of Northampton, Mass- 
achusetts. He is survived by the wid- 
ow, three daughters and four sons. One 
son and two daughters are following 
in his footsteps as teachers of the deaf. 

After a brief experience as a teacher 
in Belleville, young Crouter determined 
to go West. He went as far as Kansas, 
and there he decided to wait and join 
a caravan for the Pacific Coast. To 
support himself while waiting for his 
group to assemble, he taught for a few 
months in a school for whites and In- 
dians in Shawneetown. The position 
was not highly remunerative. His only 
pair of trousers became frayed to such 
an extent that he was compelled to cut 
off three or four inches from each leg. 
The manner in which this was done 
would not have been a credit to any 
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tailor. All sartorial irregularities were 
then concealed bv tucking his trousers 
legs inside his high boots. He had other 
interesting experiences which in after 
years he enjoyed relating to his friends. 

Later he was persuaded to give up his 
trip to the far West and to accept a 
position as teacher in the Kansas School 
for the Deaf at Olathe, under the prin- 
cipalship of Thomas Burnside. The 
school was subjected to political in- 
fluences which caused him to withdraw 
in a few months, although he had been 
offered the principalship if he would re- 
main. 

In October, 1867, Mr. Burnside went 
to Philadelphia to accept a position as 
teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, and persuaded young 
Crouter to accompany him. Mr. Crou- 
ter was appointed as junior teacher. 
His promotion was rapid and in 1884 he 
succeeded Joshua Foster as_ principal. 
Later his title was changed to superin- 
tendent. In various capacities he served 
the Pennsylvania institution for a period 
of nearly fifty-eight years. Measured 
in years, this was a_ service rarely 
equalled; measured by attainments, in 
my opinion, it was a service unparal- 
leled. 

Dr. Crouter was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and 
was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. He served 
as a director from its incorporation to 
the day of his death, a period of thirty- 
five years. Associated with him as 
founder-directors were Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
Caroline A. Yale, Zenas F. Westervelt, 
Ella S. Barton, Philip Goode Gillett. 
David Greenberger and Mary H. True. 
Of these only Miss Yale remains. For 
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eight years of this time—from 1905 to 
1913—Dr. Crouter served as president 
of the Association. As a director he 
was second to none; as president he 
was ideal. 

In 1907 Dr. Crouter represented the 
Pennsylvania Institution and the United 
States Government at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of Instructors of 
the Deaf at Edinburgh. Dr. Crouter’s 
paper on the Organization and Methods 
of the Pennsylvania Institution attract- 
ed great attention and is still frequently 
quoted. 


Responding to a practically unanimous 
request of the profession, in the sum- 
mer of 1924 Dr. Crouter was made a 
member of the group appointed by the 
National Research Council to make a 
survey of American schools for the deaf. 


As a churchman, Dr. Crouter was a 
man of prominence and influence. In 
1898 he became a vestryman of Grace 
Church at Mount Airy, and for twenty- 
one years served as rector’s warden. 


Exacting as his duties were, Dr. 
Crouter’s activities were by no means 
confined to the deaf. He was deeply 
concerned in all matters pertaining to 
education, charity or public welfare in 
general. His views were always re- 
ceived with interest, and he became 2 
leader in all matters to which he could 
devote adequate attention. 


Dr. Crouter possessed qualities rarely 
possessed by even the greatest of lead- 
ers. He was a great teacher, a peer- 
less organizer, a masterly administrator 
and a sublime diplomat. These qualities 
alone, however, would never have given 
him his place in the world—above all, 
he loved his fellow man. 


Prominent among Dr. Crouter’s char- 
acteristics was a sense of humor. His 
appreciation of the ridiculous added 
much to the enjoyment of those around 
him. This, together with his other 
traits enabled him to meet every emer- 
gency. His humor, however, was always 
of the good-natured type. I was often 


the victim of his jokes, but in no cage 
was I ever offended. 

He had the greatest confidence in 
the undeveloped resources of those 
around him, and afforded them rare op- 
portunities to develop their latent pow- 
ers. His influence upon the teacher 
was no less than his influence upon 
the pupil. Almost every school for the 
deaf in the country has one or more 
teachers who are deeply indebted to Dr, 
Crouter for advice, sympathy and en- 
couragement at some crisis in their 
lives. 

In his early days in the Pennsylvania 
institution Dr. Crouter was thrown into 
intimate relationship with a dear friend 
who, to say the least, was not unduly 
progressive. This good gentleman’s fa- 
vorite remark was, “All change is not 
improvement.” Dr. Crouter’s reaction 
to this oft-repeated remark was to the 
effect that there will never be improve- 
ment without change. With this point 
of view, it was impossible for Dr. 
Crouter to grow old mentally. He was 
always changing, always hoping to im- 
prove. These changes did not always 
appeal to the teachers as they did to 
him. On one occasion, a teacher, ex- 
asperated by unexpected shifts and 
changes, declared with great vehemence: 
“T just know that when Dr. Crouter 
gets to heaven he will shift every harp 
and crown in the place.” 

As I write I have before me letters, 
resolutions, and newspaper articles con- 
cerning Dr. Crouter. Directors, ladies’ 
committees, teachers, officers, Alumni 
Association and pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, all expressed their 
irreparable loss in the death of their 
leader and friend. From various parts 
of the world came recognition of Dr. 
Crouter as a great educator, executive 
and friend. Catholic, Protestant, Jew 
alike paid tribute to his great leader- 
ship in his chosen field, and _ recalled 
his all-pervading spirit of friendship. 
All messages recognized Dr. Crouter’s 
greatness as an educator, but all dwelt 
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mainly upon the love that he had for 
his fellow man. All recognized that 
herein lay his great strength and potent 
influence. This idea penetrated even 
to the youngest pupils of the school. 
A few weeks ago two little deaf children 
were asking their teacher about Dr. 
Crouter’s successor. One asked, “Is he 
kind?” The other, “Will he love us?” 


RESOLUTIONS FROM THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTION 


Whereas, Albert Louis Edgerton 
Crouter, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D., Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and President of 
the Teachers’ Association of the Insti- 
tution, died on Friday, June 26th, 1925, 
in his seventy-ninth year, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Teachers’ Association, in meeting as- 
sembled, this sixth day of October, 
1925, record with great sorrow the pass- 
ing from among them of their sterling 
leader, wise counselor, and esteemed 
friend. 

Dr. Crouter was a most conspicuous 
figure in the history of the education 
of the deaf. He had the distinction 
of having served continuously in the 
same institution for fifty-eight years. 
first as a teacher, later as principal, and 
then for thirty-seven years as superin- 
tendent. The institution, as it now 
stands, beautifully located, the largest 
of its kind in the world, and one of 
the foremost in both scholarship and 
equipment, is the product of his unflag- 
ging zeal and indomitable energy. He 
was a distinguished and influential fig- 
ure at educational gatherings, where 
his opinions, judgment, and_ experi- 
ences in all matters relating to the 
education of the deaf were much 
sought and respected. He was one of 
the charter members of The Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell as president in 1904. Honors 
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came to him unsought; he _ received 
the degree of Master of Arts from 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
in 1886; Doctor of Laws from IIli- 
nois College, in 1894; and Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Gallaudet College 
in 1924, 

In all humanitarian undertakings Dr. 
Crouter manifested profound sympathy. 
The welfare of his former pupils he 
had deeply at heart. He followed their 
careers intently. He lent them the 
guiding touch of a strong hand, and was 
held by them in the deepest veneration. 
Those who were associated with him in 
the profession, and those who were 
privileged to work under him will miss 
the personality of a scholarly, genial. 
and upright man. He loved much and 
many, least of all himself. 

Resolved, That this resolution be en- 
tered in the minutes of the October 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association, 
published in the American Annals, Mt. 
Airy World, and a copy sent to Mrs. 
Crouter. 

JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS, 
Frances R. REEs, 
J. A. McILvaIne, 


Committee on Resolutions. 
TRIBUTES FROM ASSOCIATES 
All connected with the Rochester 


School were deeply grieved to hear of 
the passing of Dr. Crouter. He was 
a trusted leader among educators of the 
deaf, and the profession could not 
have suffered a greater loss. His pres- 
ence added dignity to every gathering 
and his calm and wise judgments were 
always respected. Dr. Crouter held a 
unique and commanding position in our 
special field, and his management of 
the Mt. Airy School was such as to 
make it known the world over. The 
growth of speech teaching in this 
country was greatly stimulated through 
his work at the institution which re- 
mains a splendid monument to his 
memory. To me, as to many other 
superintendents, he proved a very warm 
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friend, and we shall all miss his genial, 


kindly greetings and encouragement. 
T. C. Forrester. 
Dr. Crouter was a leader among 


men, a_ skillful organizer, a masterful 
administrator, a tactful executive and 
a thorough educator. Modest and un- 
assuming in demeanor, he managed 
with a keen perception of what the 
circumstances required. 

He early studied the education of 
the deaf in all its phases, allowing 
nothing to interfere with his intention 
of making it his life work. Carrying 
out old established principles with dili- 
gence and firmness, embracing new 
ideas readily and easily and executing 


then. with courage and dispatch, he 
built around him an institution for the 
deaf noted for its beautiful location, 


its magnificent buildings, its fine equip- 
ment, its marked excellence of person- 
nel and for its very high degree of 
efficiency. 

By his timely recognition of the the- 
ory, and later acceptance of the prin- 
ciple, that exclusive oral instruction 
could be used successfully in the edu- 
cation of deaf children in large 
groups, and by his very painstaking ap- 
plication of this truth to the oper- 
ations of the Pennsylvania institution, 
he gave every deaf child under his care 
an opportunity to learn to talk, to read 
the lips and to receive an education: 
through the proper application of the 
oral method of instruction. In this am- 
bition, he was always ably and gener- 
ously supported by a devoted board of 
directors, and their efforts were crowned 
with an unusual and marked degree of 
success. 

He impressed his personality on all 
about him, was honored by his pro- 
fessional associates as leader, guide and 
friend, was beloved by the deaf for his 
generous acts of helpfulness and will 
be remembered always by a host of 
others for his gracious kindness and 
hospitality. 


His work stands out clearly as ; 
splendid example of what can be ac- 
complished by determined effort coupled 
with thoughtful application to correct 
and fixed principles in life and action, 

Dr. Crouter possessed a noble char- 
acter. He was a loving father, a de- 
voted husband, a staunch friend and an 
educator of the deaf of rare grace and 
ability. 

EvLBert A. GRUvVER, 


A telegram thoughtfully sent me in 
New York by Dr. Crouter’s son in- 
forming me of his father’s sudden death 
and rewired across the continent to 
Santa Barbara finally caught up with 
me on a train in which I was _hasten- 
ing to Council Bluffs to attend the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 

Only a fortnight before, I had gone 
to Mt. Airy for a few hours expressly 
to see my old and valued friend after 
my long absence abroad. I found him 
in the best of health and spirits and 
we spent a very pleasant evening to- 
gether amidst his delightful home sur- 
roundings. It is needless to say his 
unexpected going was a great shock 
and leaves me with a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss. 

We had known each other since 1890, 
thirty-five years, and I can truly say 
we had been the best of friends dur- 
ing that time. In fact, I believe there 
is no man who knew Dr. Crouter who 
was not his friend. He had an ex- 
ceptional gift of friendship and a genu- 
ine interest in, and appreciation of, 
others, and for such a man to know 
any one was to add another to his long 
list of friends. 

Broadminded, charitable, yet posi- 
tive in his opinions, he yielded noth- 
ing of essential importance and _ yet 
did not antagonize those who differed 
with him. Kindly, helpful and con- 
structive in his helpfulness, he had no 
jealousies and no spites. He _ never 
wished to advance himself, or any cause 
in which he was interested, by holding 
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back someone else. If he succeeded 
he wished to have others go along 
with him and share his success. 

His departure leaves a sad gap in 
the ranks of those who have devoted 
their lives to the advancement of the 
welfare of the deaf. 

Joun D. Wricurt. 


It was with sincere regret that I was 
told of the death of our dear friend 
Dr. Crouter. Although I have been 
more interested in the partially deaf 
child, nevertheless I have sincerely ap- 
preciated all the effort that Dr. Crouter 
put forward to increase the welfare of 
those who are so handicapped that they 
are able to do little for themselves. 
His institute was a model of its kind 
and on two different occasions I had 
the opportunity of inspecting it and 
learning of the great things which 
would not have been possible except 
for his personal supervision. 

The time must come when all of us 
will pass into the great beyond and it 
is seldom that one is able to leave 
such a lasting memory. I would be 
only too happy if I could feel that I 
had achieved all that Dr. Crouter 
achieved when he was with us. His 
work will go on for ever. 

Harotp M. Hays. 

The passing of a great man—that 
always gives us pause. Who can take 
his place? What is to happen without 
his leadership? 

The unique position of Dr. Crouter 
in our profession makes the pause a long 
one. As one of a group of pioneers 
in the work of popularizing the oral 
teaching of the deaf, the fact that he 
headed one of the largest schools for 
the deaf in the country gave him excep- 
tional opportunities for testing his the- 
ories, and the Pennsylvania Institution 
stands today a monument to his genius 
and judgment, outranked only by the 
greater memorial erected in the outlook 
and character of those who came into 
contact with him. On every hand his 
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associates in the profession bear wit- 
ness to his executive ability, his judg- 
ment, his open-mindedness, his capacity 
for leadership, his personality, his high 
character, his broad sympathies, his tact, 
his skill; and the sweetest tribute of 
them all came long ago from an inti- 
mate friend and co-worker—‘Whatever 
comes up, one may always be sure that 
Dr. Crouter will do the kind thing.” 

With such a standard framed in our 
memory, it seems we may call his a 
perpetual leadership; a professional heri- 
tage in which we all share and rejoice 
in spite of a deep personal sense of 
loss. 


LuctLE M. Moore. 


Next to the happiness of his own 
delightful family, the cause nearest to 
Dr. Crouter’s heart was the welfare 
and happiness of the deaf with espe- 
cial concern for the deaf of Pennsyl- 
vania. They considered him their “wise 
preceptor, true benefactor and_ sincere 
friend,’ ever ready to serve the hum- 
blest of those who called upon him. 

Not only will Dr. Crouter’s own chil- 
dren and the generations of deaf chil- 
dren whom he has fathered ever love 
and revere his memory, but generations 
of officers and teachers who have fol- 
lowed his inspiring leadership will al- 
ways be grateful for the rare privilege 
of working under his incomparable di- 
rection. Firm in his convictions, yet 
tolerant of the opinions of others, keen- 
ly discriminating in his ability to recog- 
nize merit, cautious in decisions, broad 
of vision, gentle in his corrections, pa- 
tient in his leadership, courteous at all 
times,—a Christian gentleman of the 
finest kind, it is no wonder that those 
who knew him best loved him most. 

A. C. MANNING. 


Among the Superintendents of 
Schools for the Deaf Dr. Crouter stands 
out as a man of great personality, 
strong character and ability. The Mt. 
Airy School for the Deaf is exactly 
what Dr. Crouter made it. He con- 
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structed the most up-to-date and com- 
plete physical plant of any school for 
the deaf of his time. It is surprising 
how much foresight he anticipated in 
planning this institution. He also built 
up the most complete organization of 
any school for the deaf. He had the 
faculty of surrounding himself with 
the very best talent in the country and 
succeeded in keeping everybody doing his 
best. It was the organized staff that 
did the work but he it was who created 
this organization which was one of the 
most perfect operating machines known 
in any institution. He has left this 
plant and its organization and the work 
it has done to posterity in addition to 
the work it has accomplished under his 
direct management. It has been the 
ideal for which many institutions have 
been striving for the past generation. 
ALVIN E. Pope. 


I am deeply touched by the news 
from Harris Taylor that Dr. Crouter 
is dead. I seem to see his face side 
by side with that of Dr. Beil as we 
used to sit about the long table in 
the Volta Bureau in those days that 
are past. 

His personality was always a great 
force which I felt distinctly had _ be- 
hind it the power of vast experience, 
keen intelligence and true beaevolence 
of purpose. As I move about the 
world I have come more and more to 
espect these human forces which I 
think characterize in a peculiar fashion 
American life. It is in proportion to 
the number of such personalities in 
a community that the community is pro- 
gressive and constructive. How hard 
it is to estimate the loss when they 
drop out! This loss is a very real 
thing and has little relation to our own 
personal emotional feeling of greater 
loneliness when they have gone. If 
only more young men could see how 
vastly more romantic it is to become the 
looked-up-to of thousands of the un- 
fortunates than to flit butter-fly-like 
through the world of the gay and 


thoughtless. I think Dr. Crouter led 
an enviable life of self sacrifice and ] 
shall miss him keenly in the Volta Bu- 
reau. 

Davip FarrcHItp, 





HELP THE COMMITTEE ON 


HEARING AIDS 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, chairman of 
the Federation’s Committee on the Sur- 
vey of Hearing Aids, has expressed ap- 
preciation of the number of letters he 
has received in answer to his appeal on 
page 527 of the October Votta Review. 

This committee is receiving the coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, in investigating hearing de- 
vices. Your help is also needed. Will 
you not answer the following question- 
naire and co-operate in the efforts being 
made to standardize hearing aids for the 
deafened ? 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

TM ONGE | URINE sco cesct is Sssece cess ce 
TORIES OBG oe ooo cnc sesas Ah coneds sconces savage 
hk hes coc casa enarckgept cu acs oes 
Duration of deafness .........................0c:sicse 
Family history of deafness. Yes? No? 
Ear Noises: None, Moderate, Severe. 
Do you read (ie Nps tics c.w.........-n sce 
Trade name of instrument tried?... ii 
How did you first hear about the instrument? 
Is the aid satisfactory, very satisfactory, un- 

satisfactory, very unsatisfactory ?.. wceseses See 
Is it ¢onvenient as to size, shape, weight ?.. ‘ase 
Is its upkeep costly or cheap? .............essesese 
Was the treatment you received from the 

manufacturer honorable and satisfactory, or 

questionable? 
Remarks : 


For your answer, please address: 
DR. DOUGLAS MACFARLAN, 


Chairman, 
1805 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 





A CORRECTION 


It was recently reported in the VoLTA 
Review that classes for hard of hearing chil- 
dren had been established in Columbus, Ohio. 
This, we are informed, was an error. There 
are classes for deaf children, but as yet no 
funds have been made available for the 
provision of teachers for children whose hear- 
ing is only slightly damaged. 
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LaurA Davies Hott 


TOPIA! An ideal city! Many peo- 

ple have dreamed of it—real es- 

tate promoters, home builders, 
business men—all have desired it and 
hoped and planned for its fruition. 
Now comes the arch-dreamer of dreams 
who proposes to build it. Where? 
In some secluded, sylvan glade, far re- 
moved from the noise and filth of the 
abodes of mankind? Nay, verily, he has 
the boldness to locate it in the heart 
of congested, noise-maddened New 
York City, Nine square miles of ideal 
living conditions it is to contain, free 
from smoke, dirt and disease germs; 
a city which would accommodate twice 
the population of Manhattan Island 
without crowding; where all who wish 
can walk to and from work and home 
for lunch; where the richest and the 
poorest will be provided with every 
known electrical labor-saving device; 
where no coal, gas or oil will ever be 
burned, their place being taken by hy- 
dro-electric light, heat and power. Each 
building would cover a whole block 
and have a population of from ten to 
twenty thousand, contain a sub-postof- 
fice, gymnasium, doctors’ and nurses’ 
offices and be a community in itself. 
Each building would be fireproof and 
contain its own fire department. Each 
building would have a roof garden 
where little children could play among 
flower beds and swimming pools, above 
the noise and danger of the street 
twenty or thirty stories below. Huge 
reflectors would throw the sunlight, na- 
ture’s germ killer, on every side of 
the buildings. The streets would all 
be arranged so that they could be 
thoroughly flushed at night, keeping them 
sweet and clean. The net revenue of 
this Utopian city he would dedicate, 
after a lapse of fifty years, during 
which time it would all be paid for, to 


a super-University, which could be 
started at once. 

All these things, and many more 
along the same line, originated in the 
mind of a man whose mental vision 
is as keen as the physical vision which 
supplements his deafened ears. Dr. T. 
Kennard Thomson is a civil engineer by 
profession, a Scotchman by name and 
ancestry, a New Yorker by birth and 
residence, and a Canadian by educa- 
tion. He is a dreamer by tempera- 
ment and a practical demonstrator of 
his dreams by scientific application of 
the laws of nature and the discoveries 
of man, His father was a representa- 
tive in the House of the Dominion of 
Canada and a builder of railroads. 

The boy became partially deaf at the 
age of two or three years and was 
greatly handicapped in school and col- 
lege because of it, yet he graduated 
from the University of Toronto at the 
head of his class. There is a touch 
of pathos in the gratitude with which 
he remembers one of his university pro- 
fessors who always came and stood by 
his chair, the only one he was ever 
able to hear clearly. He was graduated 
in 1886 with the degree of Civil Engi- 
neer and later received the degree of 
Doctor of Science. Two years after his 
graduation he was married to Miss Julia 
Harvey, of Toronto. They have five 
children, all in the midst of successful 
business and professional careers in and 
near New York. 

During the first ten years of his busi- 
ness life, Dr. Thomson was engaged in 
structural steel work with bridge com- 
panies, starting as draftsman and rising 
to civil engineer. He has erected hun- 
dreds of bridges. On one railroad job 
alone he built one hundred and twenty- 
nine. Then for eight years he was 
chief engineer for a firm of general 
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T. KENNARD THOMSON, 


A DREAMER WHO DEMONSTRATES 


THE PRACTICAL NATURE 


OF HIS DREAMS 


contractors, specializing in foundation 
work, He was retained on the recon- 
struction of several large New York 
buildings and about thirty sky-scrapers. 
He has underpinned buildings as high 
as eighteen stories and put in new 


foundations, going sometimes sixty feet 


below the old foundation. For three 
years he was a member of the Board 
of Engineers of the New York State 
Barge Canal. He is a recognized au- 
thority on pneumatic caissons and dut- 











A DREAMER OF PRACTICAL DREAMS 


ing his engineering career has been in 
the caisson air chambers three thou- 
sand times. He has invented and pat- 
ented many things in connection with 
his work. He is a clear, forceful writer 
and a valuable contributor to engineering 
literature, approximately fifty of his lec- 
tures and discussions having been print- 
ed by the Society of Civil Engineers. 
He is an interesting speaker also, and 
by the use of his ear phone has pre- 
sided at a banquet of five hundred peo- 
ple, taking part in all that went on. 
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The larger part of the last twelve 
or fifteen years has been spent on three 
gigantic projects; his extension of New 
York city, a belt line railroad all around 
Manhattan Island, and the harnessing 
of Niagara Falls without destroying 
its beauty. 

The idea of the ideal city cannot 
help but arouse immediate interest. Mr. 
Thomson’s plan is to have it rise out 
of the sea at the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island. The plan was conceived 
to meet the congested conditions of the 
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lower part of the city, He would ex- 
tend the island from the Battery down 
the bay to within a mile of Staten 
Island, by building a double sea wall 
around the land to be reclaimed and 
filling the space between the two walls 
with sand dredged from the outside 
channel. The water inside the wall 
would then be pumped out and the land 
prepared for building purposes. This 
would add twelve miles of new water 
front for docks and nine square miles, 
or 5,750 acres of land just where New 
York is most sadly in need of more room. 
The entire construction, he says, could 
be completed in ten years at a cost of 
$150,000,000. This amount would be 
returned in revenues within fifty years, 
and all future revenues could be turned 
into the great university which he would 
name “Universal College.” The work 
on its buildings could be started as 
soon as the land was ready. 


Here is the description of the new 
city as Dr. Thomson outlines it: “We 
will have four street levels. The bot- 
tom one will be for sewers, pipes and 
wires only, laid on the surface of the 
street and not buried in the ground; 
the second for trucking, belt line rail- 
roads, etc.; the third for rapid transit 
purposes and the fourth for light traffic, 
automobiles, busses and the like.” The 
whole city would be laid out in one 
comprehensive plan, including room for 
parks and playgrounds, the proposed 
college, a central art museum, block 
square apartment houses, railroad ter- 
minals, etc. The space above the docks 
would also be utilized for apartment 
house purposes. Smoke condensers 
would be used on all incoming and out- 
going steamers to keep the air pure. 
These are only a few of the wonderful 
features tending toward perfection in 
living conditions of this magic city. 

The Belt Line Railroad around Man- 
hattan Island is a plan to relieve New 
York’s traffic problem. It would af- 
ford room to unload freight from the 
cars directly on trucks, thus moving it 


as rapidly as mail is now moved. Above 
the railroad there would be space for 
an elevated street for automobiles which 
would solve the problem of through 
traffic. 


The third of the three great projects, 
harnessing Niagara, is closely connected 
with the others, as it is the thing which 
would furnish the light, heat and power 
to make them possible. 

“Niagara power,” says Dr. Thom- 
son, “should be developed not piece- 
meal, but according to one comprehen- 
sive and 100 per cent efficient plan. One 
great plant, utilizing all the power in 
the gorge, will produce the maximum 
of power, at the minimum cost. All 
concessions to minor projects will simp- 
ly add to the cost to the consumer for- 
ever. This project will be able to handle 
the whole development with the greatest 
possible efficiency and to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It will preserve the great falls 
from destruction, and it is the only 
plan which will accomplish this. Several 
plants, each of much less productivity, 
each on a different plan, and each with 
a separate intake and outlet, will not, 
combined, produce the same efficiency 
as this one plant. They would seri- 
ously detract from the scenic beauty 
of the gorge; for they would denude 
and destroy Whirlpool Rapids, without 
giving any compensating scenic advan- 
tage. This plant will add to the beauty 
of the gorge. It will give from one ta 
two million more horsepower than any 
other proposed combination. The value 
of this in coal will be enough to cause 


all other plants to be scrapped. It will 
create new and _ unequalled scenery 
therein; a lake, at whose lower end 


the visible height of the cliffs will be 
decreased barely one third; and at its 
upper end none at all. The Whirlpool 
Rapids, which it will submerge, will be 
replaced by other rapids, equally beau- 
tiful and tumultuous, below the new 
falls. And that new falls (Niagara 
Falls, Jr.), will in itself be a great, a 
unique and a wonderful scenic attrac- 
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tion. The development of this two 
million additional horsepower will con- 
serve the consumption of more than 
twenty million tons of coal annually. 
This plan proposes the erection of a 
huge dam across the gorge, at Foster's 
Flats. This will create a huge mill 
pond fed directly by the waters of 
Niagara Falls. It is the only Niagara 
power project which has ever offered to 
pay rental for its privileges. It offers 
$20 per horsepower (as developed) per 
annum, one half to each country.” 

This development would be only the 
first step in developing the water power 
of the Niagara and St. Lawrence rivers, 
all of which this man of mighty vision- 
ing power has worked out. He would 
compel these two rivers to contribute 
eight million horsepower and pay for 
its development in three years. He sees 
twenty new cities the size of Pittsburgh 
spring up along their course. He sees 
the New York State Barge Canal black 
with traffic. He sees employment for 
eight million men. He sees all the 
railroads in the state compelled to 
double their capacity. He sees all cities 
within a radius of five hundred miles 
supplied with hydro-electric heat, light 
and power. What an immense saving 
of coal that would be! 


“Are we not like a lot of young 
crows in a nest,” he asks, “with our 


mouths wide open, calling and calling 
for more food than the old black crows 
(coal mines) can supply, while the huge 
white birds (Great Lakes) are dropping 
over a million dollars worth of white 
coal into the ocean every day, because 
we do not open our mouths in the right 
direction ?” 

Dr. Thomson has made plans for re- 
clamation work in Montreal, San Fran- 
cisco, and a number of points around 
New York harbor, besides the ex- 
tension of Manhattan Island. He 
knows all the difficulties to be met, the 
laws of inexorable nature which ‘must 
be reckoned with, but he knows as well 
the possibilities of science and the genius 
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of man to cope with and subjugate 
them. Men of knowledge and expc- 
rience in these lines bear testimony 
that his plans are not at all Utopian, 
but quite practical and possible. They 
are not nearly so difficult of execution 
as the reclamation work already done 
in Holland, South America and Canada. 


The first of the three projects which 
he expects to see started is the ex- 
tension of New York. For fifteen years 
he says he has been looking for just 
the right man to put this over and he 
believes he has at last found him and 
expects to see actual work begun very 
soon. The other projects will inevitably 
follow. The main reason his New York 
scheme is so sure of success is that it 
is one which will pay for itself twenty 
times over, while all other schemes 
which have been offered for relieving 
conditions there would add to the cost 
of living by assessing the people to pay 
the interest on the investment. 

The size of these undertakings is so 
stupendous that we, who are accustomed 
to think in terms of hundreds rather 
than in millions and billions, can hardly 
grasp them. Yet Dr. Thomson has the 
boldness to say, “When I get these 
little undertakings done, I shall take 
pleasure in showing you a really big 
scheme, which is just as simple and 
just as profitable—but too big to show 
until I have put over the smaller ones.” 

He is sixty-one years old and says 
he would like to live thirty or forty 
years longer— if he could work every day. 

One of his insistent pieces of advice to 
all the deafened people he meets is, use 
the radio, use it regularly and_ per- 
sistently, with an ear piece over each 
ear. It will keep the ears exercised 
and prevent them from becoming worse, 
if it does not improve them. Several 
people who have taken his advice have 
reported to him a decided improvement. 

When he was forty-five he had a 
mastoid operation, and two years after 
the operation he heard perfectly for 
three months. The doctors have been 
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unable to tell him why he regained his 
hearing and why he again lost it. Dur- 
ing those three months of perfect hear- 
ing, he says, the small noises, such as 
the folding of a newspaper, and the 
scratching of a pen on paper, which a 
deafened person usually escapes, were 
very annoying, just as they are when 
heard by means of an ear phone, 
ee 

A few hundred years from now, when 
all the great rivers have been harnessed, 
and even the tides have been compelled 
to contribute their quota of power; 
when it is no new thing for ideal cities 
to rise out of the sea or from the 
depths of mosquito-infested swamps; 
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when it shall be the common plan to 
build streets and railroads in layers and 
apartment houses capable of comfortably 
housing the entire population of a. sec- 
ondary town, then the citizens of those 
days will look back and name, as one 
of the pioneers of progress, this man 
with the deafened ears and the practical 
dreams, who had the .vision to look 
far into the needs of the future, and 
the faith to dare great things in the 
name of human progress. Then the 
dwellers in the Silence of those days 
will say with pride, “He was one of us, 
It was the Silence which taught him to 
laugh at failure and persevere in the 
face of defeat until victory came.” 





PROXY EARS 


Mary E. 


HEN my hearing went, it went 

thoroughly and suddenly. The 

consensus of opinion was that I 
could never bring up the baby, who was 
five months old. Why, how could I, 
when I couldn’t hear him cry? Mother 
wanted to take us both home as “im- 
matures” and rear the baby and re- 
raise me. It stood to reason that | 
would need to be retrained, because in 
the beginning it appeared exactly as if 
I did not know how to exist in that 
vast dome of silence that had settled 
down upon me, through which I could 
see perfectly and hear nothing at all. 
So mother thought maybe she couid 
train me up again in the way I should 
go under the new circumstances. She 
reckoned without the Irish she had so 
fortunately bequeathed me. 

The dilemma of watching that baby 
for a squall was the burden of my 
young life. Not that a yell or so 
would have injured him, although I am 
sure his lungs needed no development ; 
but it hurt the neighbors and generally 
brought in a committee to apprise me 
that my baby was crying, which, in turn, 





FOR MOTHER 


STEFFEY 


wounded my vanity! It irritated almost 
as much as if they had said, “Your baby 
needs a clean dress,” instead of, “Your 
baby wants to be taken out of his crib.” 
Both really did infer that I was not able 
to attend to my own child. 

All my efforts to down this resent- 
ment booted me naught. Mrs. Jones, 
across the street, could let her baby 
scream if she chose, because every one 
knew, she could hear, while they all 
knew that I couldn’t. Never was I able 
to put down that rankling, but I re- 
solved that I would take care of him, I 
just would, so there! 

To ease the ears of my neighbors | 
constructed an apparatus that consisted 
of a stout cord, tied to his hand, with a 
flag on a pivot at the other end, plainly 
visible wherever I was sewing, ironing 
or working steadily. A young baby 
always fans the air with his hands 
when awake and sometimes when asleep, 
but if :the flag moved at all, I went to 
see if he were yelling or merely talking 
in his sleep. That contrivance did more 
for me than to call my attention to the 
baby. It taught me that I could over- 
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come; that because I had suddenly been 
deprived of my hearing was no reason 
for being totally incapacitated. It re- 
vealed my ability; it proved to me the 
power of mind over matter. The day 
came when that youngster was able to 
pick the strings from his hands and 
again bring in the neighbors, but I was 
not discouraged, for this, too, proved the 
power of mind, a baby mind, over mat- 
ter. Something else would just have 
to be invented! 


Then he found his legs, and after 
that I could scarcely find him. Did 
you ever drop a coin on a carpeted 
floor where you couldn’t hear it roll 
and settle down? That is the exact pre- 
dicament a deafened mother is in with 
a rolling baby. She cannot hear him 
clambering around and knocking his toys 
against the floor, so if he is out of her 
sight, he is likely to me misplaced at 
any time. She hasn’t an idea where 
to look for him when she wants to 
make sure that he is safe. He may 
be up attic or down cellar. 

I hunted him at first, for varying 
lengths of time, before I found him 
hidden in the flour bin, or buried in 
the dirty clothes basket, or seated on the 
under part of the stand table concealed 
by the scarf. Right here it became 
apparent to me that not only the mas- 
tery of mind over matter was necessary 
in this job of handicapped motherhood, 
but also the mastery of mind over mind. 
Henceforth that youngster was going 
to do the hunting, not I. 


The decision has been forced upon me 
many times that we begin the training 
of our children, especially in obedience, 
entirely too late, “Oh, he’s too young 
to understand!” So most of us obey 
the baby during his formative years, 
and after that he naturally demands 
Obedience. Clearly, the only way to 
relieve my mind in those trying days 
and keep a card index of his where- 
abouts was to teach him _ obedience. 
When I called, he must come! He was 
easy to teach, being very young and 
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very tender in certain parts of his anat- 
omy. He conceived a healthy respect 
for mother’s good right hand and 
learned that it had no direct connection 
with useless ears. 

Authorities that discountenance the 
good old method of spanking are the 
ones who wait too long to begin the 
training of obedience. You can say to 
a fifteen months old baby, “When I 
call I want you to come,” but you can’t 
be sure he understands that he is to do 
it at all times. But you can go into an- 
other room and call his name a time or 
two, and when he doesn’t respond, if 
you march in and emphasize the fact that 
he must come, it’s a pretty safe guess 
that his infant mind will decide that 
it is far safer and more comfortable to 
answer the call. 

I defy anybody to Montessori-ize a 
fifteen months old baby. Besides, Dr. 
Montessori was dealing, in the begin- 
ning, with deficient children. There 
was nothing deficient about my boy. The 
deficiency was in his mother, I couldn’t 
possibly wait until he was old enough 
for the Montessori system, which holds 
that a child disciplined after my method 
is an individual annihilated. Had | 
waited, it might, indeed, have been an 
individual annihilated—in a bath tub of 
water. That is, if we had had a bath 
tub, which we didn’t. 

So if he refused to report for inspec- 
tion, I had only to remind him of cer- 
tain events of other days, after which 
I could feel the patter of his feet in 
distant parts of the house coming closer 
and closer. This, also, took some re- 
sponsibility off my neighbors. 

No credit is due me for the next 
educational move that has always been 
of great aid to me. It was inaugurated 
by my mother, who laid heavy respon- 
sibility on small shoulders.. She still 
thought me painfully incompetent, be- 
reft of hearing, and was mortally afraid 
I would dispute right of way with a 
freight train or one of those noisy 
little autos that were just coming into 
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use. So she took the boy to her knee 
and tcld him exactly how it was; that 
mother couldn’t hear and he would just 
lave to be her ears. She told me after- 
wird that his eyes grew large with 
pride, and with all his two-year-old dig- 
nity, he said, “I will, I will.” 

He was manfully carrying this re- 
sponsibility before I realized it, It 
first came to my attention when the baby 
girl, who had arrived before his second 
birthday, was about four months old. 
I was attempting to cross the railroad, 
with her in a cart and him by my side. 
It was a cross-road, and on the other 
division more than a block away, a train 
was switching. He began to pull at 
my skirts and yell at me. Had I re- 
alized the true state of his baby mi:nd 
I should have taken time to explain to 
him that the train couldn’t possibly 
reach us, aithough I doubt if he would 
have believed it, being, as he was, re- 
sponsible without experience. He simp- 
ly thought that I couldn’t hear that 
train and he could, so I found it neces- 
sary to wheel the baby across and 
come back and carry him, kicking and 
screaming, to the other side. I must 
say, I set him down pretty recklessly, 
this being one of the many blunders I 
made. 


Always he would come with the an- 
nouncement that “sister’s c’yin,” and | 
read his lips easily and threw the afore- 
mentioned cord contrivance into the ash 
can. When a knock sounded at the 
front door he would say, “I see who 
tis,” and strut with infinite dignity and 
report to me, as I was reading his lips 
quite fluently by that time. There were 
times when people refused to state 
their business to so small a mite of 
humanity and I found it necessary to 
appear; but always he repeated, using 
his small mouth most cunningly and 
bugging his eyes in his earnestness. 

Lip-reading was my only means of 
comuiunication with any of the chil- 
dren, for I was deaf, not just hard of 
hearing, and they were not born with the 
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ability to write, All those who say 
that lip-reading is impossible, or im. 
practicable, or any other of the imps 
that heset the paths of achievement, 
should call for a demonstration. 

Later, it dawned upon me, the re. 
sponsibility this small boy carried. §o 
T put down my natural pride and inde. 
pendence and swallowed my chagrin at 
having to be in the custody of my own 
baby—aged two and a half—and pro- 
ceeded to make capital of the idea. 

With great pains, I explained to him 
that being Mother’s ears he would have 
to be careful to tell the truth every 
siigle time. That it would be easy 
to deceive Mother because she couldn't 
hear, but would it be fair? I told him 
stories that illustrated the point. I caa- 
not reeall these original gems, but they 
were marvelously wrought; my own im- 
provisation or filched from some child’s 
book and changed to suit my purpose. 
But always the situation was the same; 
a commission or trust where deceit would 
be easy but manifestly unfair. 

The sense of justice in a small child 
is far greater than most people realize. 
Humanity is born pure, pollution must 
take place with discernment. My boy 
got it into his chubby head that he 
was deceiving not only if he lied but 
also if he concealed. He carefully in- 
formed me of a good many things 
that I had just as well not have known; 
like the time his daddy hid my Christ- 
mas present behind the book case in the 
living-room, He was cautioned not t 
tell, but you might as well have said 
to a pair of perfect ears “You are not 
to hear what I am shouting at you.” He 
seemed to have the idea that deaf ears 
were what prevented me from knowing 
the package was there. Even to this day 
that boy is not a good secret keeper. 

If an older boy confided in him and 
told him not to tell his mother, he im- 
mediately remembered that this was wi- 
fair. If Mother hadn’t been deaf, she 
would have heard, no matter what the 
distance or softness of the speaker's 
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PROXY EARS 


yoice. In that manner I was aware 
when profanity and obscenity were 
brought to his notice, and many other 
things that I might not have known 
with perfect hearing. Confidentially and 
in a whisper, for he had learned that 
he need not speak aloud, he apprized 
me of many things. 

Hearing mothers who read this are 
going to be skeptical. They will say 
that no baby of that age could be so 
trained. Again, I assert that we do 
not begin the training early enough, and 
because I was forced to begin, I have 
proved it. Right now, I could point 
you to a year-old-baby who has _ been 
trained by her adoring daddy to be a 
perfect monkey. She will put up her hands 
before a pretended bandit; she will 
stretch and swing and kick when told 
to do her exercises; she will do various 
kinds of dances to the pat of the hand 
and a whistle, When these things are 
teachable then the necessary training 
should begin; in fact it has begun, but 
not under guidance, being in a_hap- 
hazard manner. If you begin with a 
year old baby and train him up in the 
way he should go, he will not depart 
therefrom before he is fifteen years old, 
at least. 


There was no necessity to train the 
younger ones along the same line, as the 
older boy stood by his post and carried 
his responsibilities manfully. As I look 
back now, I am sorry they were not so 
trained, as I am sure it would have 
prevented that perfidy that developed in 
the younger boy, who had to deceive not 
only me but his brother as well. In 
those days, I thought it was a differ- 
ence in disposition and, of course, tem- 
perament must be taken into considera- 
tion; but now I realize that had the 
proper training started at the age of one 
year the temperament would have been 
different. 

All this merely shows how I blun- 
dered along and accidentally hit the 
right path and followed it from neces- 
sity, recognizing almost no sign-boards 
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that were posted along the way. Had 
I realized, as I do now, that the acci- 
dental training of that boy was the best 
and only way that I could guide him, 
I would have put the younger children 
upon their honor to act as mother’s 
ears, also. Some way, | did not want 
to be robbed of their dependence upon 
me, so I made the mistake of taking 
all statements of misdemeanors from 
the older one. 

I was careful to instil into him the idea 
that I was minus nothing but my hear- 
ing ; that I neither needed nor wanted his 
judgment; that there was nothing in 
the world the matter with my head 
outside the vicinity of my ears. In 
case of conflict, I was judge and he 
was prosecuting and defending witness 
all rolled into one. Far from being 
hated as a tattler, he was respected as 
an arbiter. 

But it was necessary for my proxy 
ears to sleep and incidentally to attend 
school. With the arrival of the fourth 
baby, my husband became a traveler. 
Night after night I was alone with the 
four of them, all under the age of 
seven. I acquired a reputation for 
bravery. 

The smallest one slept like the At- 
lantic Ocean in an upheaval. She could 
worm through any crack or crevice of 
the crib. The weariness of childhood 
could sleep right through her screams 
of alarm. So I had to do some more 
inventing. One of her napkins was 
pinned to the front of her gown with 
a stout safety and a loop in the other 
end slipped over my arm. She was 
literally pinned to me for four months. 
It served me well and yanked me awake 
if she explored in her sleep. Only 
once did she slip the loop and hit the 
floor with a jar that brought me up 
instantly. 

True it is, that when a door is closed 
a window is opened, and if it is barred, 
there’ll be a saw handy if you look for 
it and probably a ladder outside reach- 
ing to the ground. Or, there may be 
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an elevator that goes to the roof, work- 
ing automatically and without effort 
from you. I found the elevator. Those 
who do not believe in intuition had 
better stop here. 

What is intuition? Why, 
alarm clock, set off by experience. It is 
just like any alarm clock. If you dis- 
regard its call, in a short time you 
won't hear it at all. If you always at- 
tend the alarm, the call is more and 
more insistent and surer to be right. 
So I never disregarded any hunch that 
I had. 

Always people would say to me, “How 
did you know?” If I had told them 
that my guardian angel was not deaf, 
they would probably have laughed. Yet 
these very same people are perfectly 
sure of many things that they cannot 
see, feel, hear, taste or touch, things 
that have been handed down to them 
in a certain little black book—but hold 
on, there’s deep water ahead—let’s turn 
back, for—I developed a sixth sense. 

Something was always whispering to 
me, “You'd better go and see.” Some- 
times the alarm was false, but) many 
and many a time I have met a wounded 
finger at the door screaming at the top 
of its yoice. Once I snatched the baby, 
when I thought the older children were 
watching her, just as she was ready 
to investigate a bunch of pretty red 
coals in the fireplace, with her bare 
chubby hands. 

Another time she threw herself, head 
first, on the floor with her feet in the 
stirrups of her baby-walker. Her older 
sister was stretched out near her with 
a broken arm, and mingled her fright- 
ened screams with those of the baby. 
It was enough to wake the dead, and 
though it could not reach my hearing, 
it did reach my consciousness. I dropped 
my dish towel and ran. It has always 
been a matter of pride with me that I 
beat any pair of ears in the neighbor- 
hood to that yelling baby. The neigh- 
bors were close, too. So my intuition 
served me, not always, but often. 


it’s an 
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There was nothing supernatural about 
it. I simply thought there might be 
something wrong and I went to make 
sure that there wasn’t. Sometimes | 
thought it so quickly and forcefully 
that I hurried. There was one after- 
effect of this subconscious mind train- 
ing, just as there was an after effect 
of the responsibilities laid on my small 
boy. I became prone to pay too much 
attention to these hunches after the 
need of them had passed. I had a fight 
to keep from becoming a regular “Calam- 
ity Jane,” always looking for trouble 
and, of course, always finding it. 

The other result was that my boy 
grew up too fast, being a bearer of 
burdens so young. By the time he was 
old enough to join the Scouts he was 
too important to count himself a mem- 
ber. He wanted to join the Navy, but 
we finally compromised on the Junior 


Naval Reserves. His associates were 
always older than himself, and he 
seemed to have no childhood. He was 


a youth when he donned knickerbockers 
and a man before he got them off. He 
married and made a grandmother of me 
before he was twenty. 


Still, I had to use the tools at my 
command, whether intuition, baby ears 
or what-not, to overcome the handicap 
of total deafness. 
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BE INTERESTING 

“God helps those who help themselves.” 
And first and best way, I believe, for deaf- 
ened persons to help themselves is by sub- 
scribing for the Votta Review; the second 
and best way is by the study of lip-reading. 
‘Through both you will learn to know some 
of the most delightful people in the world. 
If you do not believe that deaf people are 
really interesting, just visit any school of 
lip-reading anywhere, and watch the stu- 
dents. Even Miss Carolyn Wells, I think, 
would have to run—not to get away from 
them, but to keep up with them. Some day 
I hope to be able to say us instead of them, 
but as I am only beginning lip-reading, I am 
only beginning to be interesting. (I have the 
opinion of at least one person on this latter 
point—myself. ) 

Persis VOSE. 
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Lo! now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly. 
Hach room with ivy leaves 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
—Wither. Christmas Carol. 


is drest, 


M* dear Friends: 
It seems so long ago that we were 
talking about favorite games and sports 


that I am moved to say with Thomas 

Hood : 

Come, my Crony, let’s think upon far-away 
days, 


And lift up a little oblivion’s veil. 


With a month allowed to get in re- 
plies to the contest and another one 
devoted to the Federation, it does seem 
that Oblivion’s veil has shut us out. 
Here we are in the busiest, happiest 
month of the year and there is so much 
to say by way of catching up that I can 
only call out “Merry Christmas” to 
each one of you and hurry on to report 
the contest and then speak of other 
things. The prize goes to Miss Helen 
Seriver, of Santa Barbara, Calif., who 
has this to say about 


MY FAVORITE INDOOR SPORT 

I have always thought that the deaf man, 
Mr. Brown, in Mr. Nitchie’s lip-reading story, 
must have been a good bridge-player. You 
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will remember “he was very fond of society,” 
and he evidently had been entertained so often 
that “he felt compelled to give a banquet to 
the many ladies and gentlemen whose guest 
he had been.” Now, the story says he was 
very unpopular, “disposed to stinginess” and 
“never heard anything that was not roared 
into his ear.” Yet he had been the guest of 
many ladies and gentlemen. Why do you 
think they invited him? There can be only 
one answer. Because he was a fine bridge- 
player! Most of us are probably more 
generous and less unpopular than Mr. Brown: 
we are at least not more deaf, but are we 
as good bridge-players? 

The deafened person should learn to play 
a good game of bridge. Here is a game it. 
which deafness is no liability. It may even 
be an asset. To play bridge well one must 
first of all concentrate. If we have been 
studying lip-reading we have been taking 
concentration pills in huge doses so we are 
quite ready for bridge. First of all learn 
by practice to assemble your hand _ witli 
lightning speed. Then glue your eyes on the 
first bidder. A_ slight knowledge of lip 
reading will show you what suit is being 
bid. You will have trouble with the biddes 
who hesitates, looks everywhere but in your 
direction and then mumbles “by” or “pass,’ 
but don’t be disturbed. I have been working 
on this point for a year and I have come tu 
the conclusion that the person with good 
hearing asks, “What was the bid?” as often 
if not more often than I, for a different 
reason to be sure, but with the same result! 
He doesn’t listen. I don’t hear. The bid 
once settled, the deafened person has all the 
advantage for he can put his mind on the 
play while the other players plan the church 
supper, or discuss the base-ball news. 

My favorite indoor sport is bridge. I am 
a tolerably good player although I have « 
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friend who occasionally in sarcastic tones 
inquires, “Why don’t you read a book on 
bridge?” My advice to every deafened per- 
son is to learn to play bridge, then play 
bridge, read bridge rules and then play more 


bridge. Like lip-reading and the Willys 
Knight engine, the game “improves. with 
use.” 


Apropos of sports, I’m going to quote 
from a letter received from Dorothy 
C. Entwistle who lives on the Isle of 
Guernsey : 


It is several years now since I wrote but 
I thought I would let you know that I still 
look forward to the Vorta Review every 
month. I depend entirely on lip-reading and 
do not know what I would do without it. 
Often I forget I am deaf, but wish every- 
one knew how to speak. It makes all the 
difference, doesn’t it? 

I am enclosing a snap shot of myself so 
you will see I am a pretty cheerful looking 
deaf girl and do not get much sympathy. I 
have a lovely time but I think sport helps 
one more than anything else. It keeps one 
jolly and bright, also fit, and provides plenty 
of sovial life which is helpful for lip-reading. 
One simply must keep up with things. 

I won the ladies’ doubles in tennis last win- 
ter, also two second prizes. I am now 
playing in both the mixed and ladies’ semi- 
finals for the silver cups. 

Last year I went for a sea trip to Portugal 
and the Canary Islands. Had a gorgeous 
time—won four prizes for sports on board 
and danced every night. Some of the ball 
rooms on shore were perfectly beautiful, right 
on the edge of the sea. 

Several doctors on board could not under- 
stand me, I was so lively and went in for 


everything. I lent one of them (a surgeon 

from Manchester) several Voltas and he 

said he had never seen anything like it. 
CLUBS 


To congregate, to rub shoulders with 
one’s fellowmen, is an almost universal 
instinct, and so I feel sure that every- 
one who reads this article has been at 
some time, or still is, a member of at 
least one club, perhaps several. If it 
is a tennis club you have learned to 
serve “a mean ball,” if a golf club 
you surely have become more proficient 
in swinging “a wicked stick.” Now 
about a club to help polish up your spirit 
of friendliness? 

That word “friendliness” is so 
freighted with meaning that we_ will 
have to stop for a moment to: consider 


A CHEERFUL LOOKING 


DEAFENED _ GIRL 
WHO DOES NOT GET MUCH SYMPATHY 


it, for friendliness is the foundation on 
which the Correspondence Club was es- 
tablished. And it is a very fine and 
democratic spirit of friendliness which 
permeates this unique organization. 

Let us see then what the word means. 
In the larger, broader sense it means 
our attitude toward all people in gen- 
eral; willingness to meet them half way; 
readiness to assist when needed; kind- 
ness to be exercised toward them; a 
favorable, open-minded consideration of 
special characteristics. 


Yes, I think the Correspondence 
Club measures up to all that and goes 
way beyond it. The members are more 
than friendly; they have become real 
friends. That implies something far 
beter—the stage where one has arrived 
at an understanding. For your friend 
you will make sacrifices, with him you 
will share your pleasures, divide your 
sorrows, to him you will go for relief 
from the monotony of everyday living. 
But most of all, -friendship, I believe, 
means sharing. 


Yes, I think we.have a verv fine 
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A PURELY SOCIAL CLUB 
We Circle the Globe 
_ for 
Friendliness Is Universal 


At present the girls and women 
predominate in the Club so we 


| have hung out this sign. MEN, 


| make a small investment of time 








and receive big returns in friend- 
ship and pleasure. 


EVERYBODY WELCOME 


For a lighter heart, a broader 


horizon of friendliness, join this 


unique Club NOW! 


Write to 


The Friendly Lady 


1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Your Association 


To belong to the Correspondence Club or the Volta 
Review Family means that you are also a member of an 
Association, fine in purpose, determined in spirit. 


It is an Association founded and endowed by a great 
and famous man, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Time is 
proving that Dr. Bell was a man who not only saw present 
day needs, but had the rare gift of looking into the future. 


Just as Lincoln’s life was dedicated to freedom 
and equality, so was Dr. Bell’s life dedicated to the cause 
of obtaining these self-same priceless possessions for 
those who had been denied them. His great purpose was 
to free the deaf from the bondage of mutism, to secure 
for them equality of speech and language. 


This Association, your Association, is now taking an 
active part in one of the greatest movements of the day, 
the prevention of deafness. It is doing this by arous- 
ing parents and school authorities to the needs of the 
hard-of-hearing child. What would it mean to you had 
such a crusade been launched in time to save your hearing? 


Are you doing everything in your means to aug- 
ment the working power of this Association? There is no 
finer cause to which you could devote time, energy, money. 


How Many New Members Can You Get 
for the Association This Year? 


Let’s Double, Treble, Quadruple the 


Present Number! 
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spirit of friendship in the Correspond- 
ence Club. But friendship does much 
more for us than can be told in any 
definition of the word. It is closely 
allied with the word “growth.” Friend- 
ship of the right sort puts you up on 
your tip-toes, reaching for something 
a little beyond your grasp, a better un- 
derstanding, a finer appreciation, a quick- 
er response to your friend’s thoughts. 

I could tell you some very fine 
instances of friendship in “Correspond- 
enceville.” On the surface we are just 
like any group of 


to this Club. No literary “efforts” are 
necessary, so reach for your pen and 
paper right now and write to the Friend- 
ly Lady that you wish to join in this 

game of sociability and friendship. 
Let me tell you what some ‘Cornerites” 
did for one member of the club, a mem- 
ber who keeps Bachelor’s Hall. They 
gave him a towel shower, filled up his 
hope chest. I can’t guarantee anything 
like that for each member of the club 
but I will show you the letter the bach- 
elor wrote to a member of his group, 
just by way of 








people who like fun 
and a good time 
generally, but when 
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letting you catch 
something of the 
spirit of the club: 


; ; I FUND 
occasion arises : 
: KON The hope chest is 
Tid thet the sur- Reported in October...... $ 58.70 PR age posse 
face rests on a Fowl to. Gelb... o8sscncs 136.21 off and rest on your 
laurels. I have been 
good, deep foun- Donors this month: Lillian Ol- getting cards and 


dation. 
Fine as we think 


sen, R. K. Smith, Pauline Sachs, 


packages in every 
mail and I suppose 


this Club is, there 
does seem to be 
one fault to find— 
a dearth of men. 
By way of keep- 


Grace E. Bachus, Eva P. Howell. 
Mary A. Carter, fines and birthday 
money from “The Hustlers,” Mrs. 
Schadt, Mrs. R. S. Mileham, John 
A. Ferrall, “A Friend,” other 
fines. 


there are more in the 
Post Office. One lady 
in her note said you 
planned or instigated 
the whole campaign, 
and I don’t know 
any word big enough 





ing a better bal- 
ance we need more 


of the “inferior sine contributed 
sex,” and so we Whew!!! 
are resorting to ure! . 


that art which has 
put McCormick 
reapers in Jerusa- 


If every subscriber to this maga- 
Let me stop and fig- 


Later—I was able to 


counting, but gave up on estimating 


to express my thanks. 
The bundles came 
in from all over 
these broad United 
States, from Maine 
to California. When 
I go out now I can 
have my face clean 
and shining like the 
morning sun, as I 


one  dollar— 


do the 


: the amoun ypiness we 1 have towels of all 
lem and silk stock- We ount of happiness could kinds and descriptions, 
ings in the North spread. little ones, hand and 














foot towels, home 








Frigid Zone — we 
are advertising. We 
are deliberately seeking that element of 
humanity which stirs up trouble every- 
where and yet without which we cannot 
get along. 

You men there! I want your atten- 
tion for a minute! Pull up your old 
arm chair, light your pipe, let the blue 
smoke cast its spell! You are sociable 
creatures just the same as your mothers 
and sisters, you know you are. You 
don’t have to be high-brows to belong 


and ‘‘boughten.’’ 
About all I need now 
to complete the outfit is the “customary broad- 
cloth” and the ring. I think I can’make ‘one 
out of a horse shoe nail. 

Thank you for your card and contribution 
for the chest and many, many times for 
your heroic effort in stirring the country up. 


You can see that this club is one in 
which to have good times. And don’t 
forget what I said a few minutes ago— 
you'll find some true blue friends here. 

Every worth-while club has certain 
dues and obligations to be met, and this 
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is a worth-while club. The obligation 
in this case is not a tax but an added 
pleasure and advantage. To belong to 
the C. C. you. must also belong to one 
of the finest of organizations, one which 
is striving to place deaf children on a 
par with hearing children, which is 
fighting for the long-neglected hard of 
hearing children in the public schools, 
which is doing all in its power to prevent 
deafness in future generations. It is 
the Association which publishes the Vot- 
TA Review and one to which it is an 
honor to belong. The obligation then, 
in this case, becomes a privilege. 

By way of boosting the C. C. and 
the Association I am going to ask a favor 
of every person who reads this arttcle. 
Please cut out the special page, right 
now, and mail or give it to someone who 
is likely to be interested. There are 
thousands of people who would take an 
active hand in some phase of the work 
of the Association if they only knew 
about it. I am sure each one of you 
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knows of a good many to whom yoy 
could give some boosting material. | 
shall expect an avalanche of mail. Thank 
you! 

Just one more thing, and this is a 
personal word to all club members, 
“Ye Editor” aften reminds me that 
the Cornerites outnumber the C. Cs 
and that this is therefore no place for 
strictly club talk, so I shall have to try 
to “put one over on her.” (And I am 
going to do it in italics, too.): 

C. C.’s attention! 

Please pay up all fines promptly. 

Please, oh please, promptly notify 
your leader of receipt of ring letter. 

On bended knee I ask you to give 
prompt notice of change of address. 

In general, try to save your leader 
and the Friendly Lady all unnecessary 
work and worry. 

The season’s most joyful greetings to 
you all! 

THe FRIENDLY Lapy, 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE FEDERATION’S SILENT SUBSOILERS 


Laura Davies Hout 


FEW years ago, much was being 

said and written in Kansas agri- 

cultura! circles about “alfalfa, the 
silent subsoiler” for Kansas farms. The 
long, penetrating roots go deep into the 
subsoil with their nitrogen-producing 
knots and bumps. They creep through 
the packed earth, breaking it up, pulver- 
izing it and making it possible to ex- 
tract the maximum food value from it. 
This “silent subsoiler” has turned many 
a hard-baked piece of prairie land into 
a dark green oasis, and left the soil 
not poorer but richer for every dollar 
it has extracted from it. 

This year, as I have watched from 
my far-away corner of the Southwest 
the rapid growth of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 


of Hearing, the thorough, exhaustive, 
far-reaching work of its committees 
has labeled them in my mind the “silent 
subsoilers” of the Federation. Silently 
they are pushing their slight, tendril- 
like rootlets out into all the avenues of 
life touched by the problems of the 
deafened. They are preparing the soil, 
breaking up the hard clods of indiffer- 
ence, ignorance and opposition. They 
are depositing the knowledge and un- 
derstanding which will in future years 
bring forth an abundant harvest of 
results in the growth and_ usefulness 
of the Federation. 

I wonder how many in the Volta 
Review circle know just how big 4 
thing this Federation idea is. I com 
fess that I do not, for it is growing 
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on me with every report that comes my 
way. Possibly there are a few like Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, its founder, who 
realize its far-reaching destiny. He 
and his loyal co-workers may have seen 
the plan of it in its entirety before the 
first convention was called at Boston. 
It was their dream, their vision of 
service to the deafened, their air castle, 
if you please, by which the foundation 
stones were laid and the bricks, layer 
by layer, are being fitted into place. 
It may have taken 


of public school children, including 
grades and high schools, as fast as 
local conditions will allow, to work with 
the medical profession for the preven- 
tion and cure of deafness, and provide 
lip-reading instruction for all those 
who need it. 

To supply the demand for teachers of 
the hard of hearing child, sub-commit- 
tee B was formed. It looks toward the 
proper training of teachers who will be 
called upon to give lip-reading instruc- 

tion in the public 





the fitting together 
of many dream- 


schools, that they 


THE SILENT SUBSOILERS may do it intelli- 


castles from many 
minds and hearts 
to make the whole. 
No doubt the plan 
has been revised 
and enlarged more 
than once since its 
first inception, and 
will be, again and 


again. 
Meantime the 
“silent subsoilers” 


are “on the job.” 
Take as an illus- 
tration the Com- 
mittee on Educa- 
tion. It has three 
sub-committees. 
Section A is for 
the survey of the 
hard of hearing 


Laura Davies Holt 


They work in the far-flung untouched 
places, 
True to the plan of Tomorrow’s 
dream; 
Though few may know them or see 
their faces, 
It matters not wh'‘le they follow the 
gleam; 
For the realized dream comes at last 
through the toilers, 
And the ground is prepared by the 
“silent subsoilers.” 


What is there to nourish those fine 
roots out-reaching 
In hard, desert soil where no roots 
ever ran? 
It is love for their fellows, that 
heaven-sent teaching, 
Which can lift from the depths the 
unhappiest man. 
Yes, the realized dream comes at last 
through the toilers, 
And the ground is prepared by the 
“silent subsoilers.” 


gently and success- 
fully. 

S u b - committee 
C is triving to 
standardize the 
teaching of lip- 
reading to the adult 
deafened. 

This is only one 
example of the ex- 
haustive methods 
with which these 
committees are 
reaching out into 
all lines of progres- 
sive development. 
The employment 
committee has a 
net-work of root- 
lets scattered a- 
broad in the same 








child. Twelve mem- 





way. The member- 





bers were chosen 

for their interest in this special field 
residing in as many cities throughout 
the country. In addition, representa- 
tives of each local organization, whether 
a constituent body or not, are added, 
covering the entire country like a net- 
work of branching roots. The purpose 
of this particular section of Federation 
roots is to undertake progressive work 
in connection with the hard of hearing 
child in the public schools, to collect 
information on what has been accom- 
plished in this line, to secure surveys 


ship, publicity, fi- 
nance and all the other branches are 
equally well launched. Silently, each 
member in his own way is working the 
subsoil of his particular community 
or section of the country. 

There wil! be mistakes and failures, 
of course; that is to be expected, just 
as long as the workers are fallible 
human beings. There will be discour- 
aging seasons as surely as there will be 
seasons of abundant harvest, but the 
silent subsoiling will go on and on, 
through success and failure, for the 
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faces of the workers are ever turned 
toward tomorrow and the dreams of 
the future. 

Most beautifully Angelo Patri has 
pictured the significance of the Tomor- 
rows, in an editorial in the January, 
1925, Red Book. I quote his words by 
permission, that they may be the in- 
spiration of all the “silent subsoilers” 
whenever Today falls short of their 
hopes and ambitions: 


When Today, who opened the morning 
with a promise of high hearted adventure, 
drags herself toward the gray afternoon, 
the bloom of her dawning rubbed to stark 
boniness, her trailing garlands lying in the 
ashes of disillusion, the thought that one 
must bear with her to the end is staggering. 
Without Tomorrow the tragedy would be 
unbearable. 

‘Keep up your head and lighten your 
heart,’ she whispers. “Today must pass with 
the night, and the tide and evening breeze 
will sweep her out beyond return. Then I 
come. I will bring you strength and happi- 
ness, and you shall move mountains. There’s 
joy coming in the morning. Come on, let’s 
plan for it, so as not to miss a single mo- 
ment of tomorrow.’ So we build a castle 
where the cottage tumbled down, we plant 
a flower where we buried a hope, and we 
sweep clean the hearth where we burned our 
mistakes and make ready for the coming of 
Tomorrow. 

She will come if vou really expect her, 
but she is quick to scent unbelief, quick to 
fly from the precise and grasping, leaving 
the field to Today, so obvious, so tangible, 
so unsatisfying, For how could a dream 
come true if you never dreamed it? How 
could a wish come true if you never breathed 
it? How could your castle be built if you 
never planned it? Who bears the dream 
and the wish and the plan safe-brooded 
until it comes forth from the wreck of 
Today? Why, Tomorrow. 


All honor to the “Subsoilers!” May I 
add, also, a word of suggestion to the 
rank and file in the “hardpan patch” of 
deafdom? Just because you or I have 
not been placed on a committee, off- 
cially, is no reason why we should not 
in our own corners be efficient workers 
for the cause. Suppose we do a little 
turning over of the clods and pulveriz- 
ing of the soil ourselves, so that when 
the Federation arrives on the scene it 
will find conditions prepared for a real 
crop. In short, let’s all turn “Sub- 


soilers” and surprise the committees 
with such ardent cooperation that their 
dreams of tomorrow may suddenly flash 
out as a realization of today. 





NOSE DIVING FOR DEAFNESS 


Some time during the World War a man 
suffering with hysterical deafness went up in 
an airplane, received the shock of his life, 
and came down quite able to hear. The 
result was duly acclaimed by the press, 
During the same war a story was told of a 
British private who suffered unduly with 
hiccups. He stood in his trench with shells 
bursting all about him and said to his buddy; 
“Scare me, Alf, Hi’ve got the ’iccups.” 

Physicians have long known of cases of 
loss of voice, loss of hearing, loss of sight, 
loss of motion of limbs, resulting wholly from 
mental unw‘lingness to have the organs 
perform their usual functions. Such patients 
are frequently relieved of their disbelief by 
suggestions accompanied by some powerful 
stimulus, To this category, no doubt, at 
least in the present state of our scientific 
knowledge, belong the cases of deafnes8 that 
have been rel‘eved by airplane flights. Last 
week one C. E. Lane, of Indianapolis, aged 
68, as related in the Indianapolis Times, 
dropped 15,000 feet in, not from, an airplane, 
in an attempt to cure his deafness. He 
thinks the experience helped the noises in his 
head. A little girl, deaf from birth from a 
type of nerve affection that physicians know 
is incurable, tried the same experience with 
no success. A little boy in Ohio went up 
and when the airplane fell was relieved 
simultaneously of both his life and his deaf- 
ness. As the Times puts it: “A drop in an 
airplane that failed to straighten out after 
a nose dive would end all of the occupants’ 
ills dnd worries. It would cure deafness, 
ingrowing nails, dementia praecox, and would 
convert the patient into hamburger steak.” 
As a_ scientific physician would put the 
matter: “Nose diving for deafness is the 
= of empiricism.”—Hygeia, October, 

2D. 


ANOTHER CASE 
(By United Press) 


_ Independence, Kas.—Deaf and dumb since 
birth, Paul Gibson, 25, read in a newspaper 
how a man recovered his hearing after taking 
a dive in an airplane. 

Gibson engaged H. H. Caulkins, 28, of 
Parsons, Kas., a pilot, for the experiment 
yesterday. 

When the plane reached an altitude of 5,000 
feet, spectators saw one wing collapse. 


The ship crashed to earth. Both men 
were instantly killed—Washington News. 
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BEAUTIFUL ISLANDS OF EVERYWHERE* 


ANNIE 


RE you interested in_ islands? 

They appeal to the imagination. 

A great many authors have made 
them the background of their stories. 
Island literature has two aspects, that 
of the treasure island and that of the 
desert island. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island” is one example, and another is 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe.” Then we 
have the imaginary islands of Rabelais. 
Some of his books were “The Evil 
Island,” the Island of Hypocrisy,” and 
“The Island of Bells.” 

We have also so-called “Enchanted 
Islands.” These are real islands, off 
the southern coast of California. There 
are nine of these islands, the largest 
being Santa ‘Cruz. The best known of 
these “Enchanted Islands” is Santa Cata- 
lina. This island has been developed 
as a pleasure resort. The greatest charm 
of Catalina is its undersea gardens. 
Many glass bottomed boats ply the wat- 
ers of Avalon Bay. From these novel 
boats thousands of visitors look down 
into the clear waters, where they see 
beautiful vegetable growths that make 
up sea meadows and forests. They 
see also interesting fishes and other crea- 
tures. It is estimated that more than 
$100,000 is invested in the glass bot- 
tomed boats of Catalina. Catalina is some- 
times called William Wrigley’s famous 
island. An old silver mine, lost for 
probably 60 years, has been recently 
found there and ore is being shipped to 
San Francisco. During the gold rush of 
49 Catalina was occupied by United 
States troops. 

There is a small island about half as 
big as Central Park, New York. This 
island is called the “Island Uncle Sam 
Forgot.” Its real name is Los Palmas, 





*Arranged for class practice, from an 
article in the Kansas City Star. 


M. Ives 


and it is supposed to be one of the Phil- 
ippines. When the United States took 
over the Philippines in 1898, it acquired 
so many islands it did not know what to 
do—like the old woman who lived in a 
shoe with her large number of children. 
In 1906 this island had 458 inhabitants, 
and it was discovered that boats flying 
Dutch flags landed there, bringing sup- 
plies to the island and taking away boats 
of copra. Investigation showed that the 
Dutch flag had been flying here for 
years. Who owns this island, the United 
States or the Netherlands? 

Where is the “Isle of Lost Ships?” 
Sable Island, off the coast of Newfound- 
land, is sometimes known by this name. 
More than 200 ships have been reported 
lost on this island. It is also known 
as the “Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

What very important island passed 
into the possession of the Dutch in 1626, 
in exchange for goods valued at about 
$24? Yes, it was Manhattan; or as it 
was first called, New Amsterdam. 

You remember the story in the Bible 
about Pharoah’s daughter finding the 
baby Moses in the bulrushes. There is 
an island opposite Cairo by the name 
of Roda, and according to Arab tradi- 
tion, the Island of Roda is where the 
baby Moses was found. At the south- 
ern extremity of this island of Roda 
is the nilometer, by which the rise of 
the Nile River has been measured for 
1,000 years. 

On the island of San Salvador there 
is a volcano that provides mariners of 
that vicinity with a natural lighthouse, 
we are told. It is a pillar of cloud by 
day and a flash of light by night, and 
has served mariners for several centuries, 
it is said. San Salvador is an island 
of the Bahamas, the first landing-place 
of Columbus, in the New World. 

Five days sail from New York lie 
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some islands of perpetual summer. Here 
luscious fruits and gorgeous flowers may 
be gathered throughout the year. These 
islands are the West Indies. Two of 
them, Cuba and Porto Rico, lead the 
entire world in point of health. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and Nassau are 
crowded with tourists throughout the 
winter months. Some island gems 
stretch in a chain from Porto Rico to 
the tip of South America. These islands 
are known as the Lesser Antilles. In 
these islands you will find beautiful 
scenery, and strange people with quaint 
ways. The majesty of the Alps, the 
beauty of Capri, or the Bay of Naples, 
and the luxuriance of a vast hothouse 
are combined in these islands. They 
are ruled by different nations—Den- 
mark, Great Britain, France and the 
Dutch. 

Now we are going to take a trip to 
these islands, and talk about the things 
that make them specially interesting. (1 
shall ask some questions about them, 
and the slips I have given you (the 
class) have the answers. Please come 
forward when you give the answers). 

(1). First, we will stop at St. John’s 
Island. This little island is scarcely 
known to the outside world. Why is it 
worthy of notice? 

Answer on Slip No. 1: St. John is 
the source of more than half the bay rum 
of the world. 

Teacher: The most extensive bay tree 
groves of the West Indies are on St. 
John. This bay oil is shipped to St. 
Thomas, and to foreign lands as well, to 
be used as the basis of bay rum. 

(2). Our next stop will be Saba. 
This island is owned by the Dutch, and 
is one of the strangest of all these 
islands and wonderfully — interesting. 
Most of the men of Saba are sailors and 
are famous as seamen on all the seven 
seas. What is strange about this? 

Answer on Slip No. 2: This island 
has no harbor, no safe place to anchor, 
and no good landing place. 

Teacher: To reach Saba one must 
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make the voyage by sloop or schooner 
from one of the larger islands, and then 
disembark (or alight) upon a steep slope 
of rock. Then another strange thing 
about Saba is that one of its most im- 
portant industries is boat building. Think 
of it! Here on a volcanic crater 1,000 
feet above the sea, where every plank, 
timber, and board must be carried on 
men’s heads, are built boats which are 
famous in all the West Indies. Truly, it 
is hard to “beat the Dutch!” 

(3). Now we will visit St. Eustatius 
or Statia, as it is more commonly 
called. This island should be dear to 
the heart of every patriotic citizen of our 
United States. Why is this? 

Answer on Slip No. 3. From Eusta- 
tius the American flag was first saluted 
by guns of a foreign nation, in Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

Teacher: This happened when the 
Andrew Doria, from Baltimore, sailed 
into port, flying a thirteen-striped red, 
white and blue banner. From the guns 
of old Fort Orange a salute was fired in 
honor to the new flag. This salute 
came from the Dutch, remember—good 
old Governor De Graaf. It brought down 
the wrath of the British, and Lord Rod- 
ney visited Eustatius and captured stores 
and plunder to the value of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

(4). We must now hurry on to the 
Island of Nevis. This is a small island 
scarcely 50 miles in area, but once fa- 
mous throughout the world as a health 
resort, and gay with wealth, society, and 
fashion of Europe. What makes Nevis 
particularly interesting to us? 

Answer on Slip No. 4: Here in Nevis 
Alexander Hamilton was born, and he 
lived here until he was eleven years of 
age. 
Teacher: His home, although in ruins 
now, may still be seen on a hill near 
the present capital—Charlestown. A 
severe earthquake visited Nevis in 1680, 
and destroyed the capital, Jamestown, 
which slipped into the ocean with all 
its riches and people. 
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(5). Let us now stop at Martinique. 
This island is famous as the birthplace 
of a noted but unfortunate woman. Who 
was the woman? 

Answer on Slip No. 5: Martinique is 
the birthplace of the Empress Jose- 
phine. She was born in Trois Islets, a 
little town of some 4,000 inhabitants. 

Teacher: Josephine was born in the 
house of an overseer, as her father’s 
house had been destroyed by a hurricane. 
The ruins of this house may still be 
seen, as well as the old sugar mill where 
she lived for the first 15 years of her 
life. Josephine was baptized in a church 
in Fort de France and this church 
is still there. If we go inside the church 
we shall see at the right of the altar 
a picture which was presented to the 
church by Napoleon; at the left of the 
altar is a memorial tablet to Josephine’s 
mother. Here in Fort de France is also 
a magnificent snow-white marble statue 
of Josephine. 

(6). Our next stop, just a few miles 
from the French Martinique, will be 
the British St. Lucia. What is this 
island called and why? 

Answer on Slip No. 6: St. Lucia is 
called the “Gibraltar of the West Indies” 
because it is the most strongly fortified 
of all these islands. 

Teacher: St. Lucia is a coaling sta- 
tion. The harbor entrance is scarcely 
five hundred yards in width and on 
either side are great forts and powerful 
guns. 

(7). Now we must stop at St. Vin- 
cent, which is 20 miles south of St. 
Lucia. What makes this island very in- 
teresting ? 

Answer on Slip No. 7: Here at St. 
Vincent is the famed Botanic Garden, 
founded in 1763, and the first of its kind 
established in the New World. 

Teacher: Here were brought the first 
bread fruit plants from the islands of 
the South Pacific. Here for the first 
time cloves were introduced to America ; 
here nutmegs were first introduced to 


the West Indies. It may be called the 
“Cradle of tropical agriculture.” 

(8). Now we must stop at Tobago 
Island (a British island not far from 
Trinidad) because this island is said to 
be the scene of the adventures of the 
world’s most famous castaway. Who 
was he? 

Answer on Slip No. 8: Robinson Cru- 
soe, the hero of Defoe’s book by that 
name. 

Teacher: Some people will not agree 
that Tobago is the Robinson Crusoe 
island, but say that Juan Fernandez, off 
the southwestern coast of South America, 
is the spot. (If you wish to be fully 
convinced that Tobago is the island, read 
the book “Isles of Spice and Palm.” ) 


(9). Tobago sheltered also another 
famous character, a real hero of flesh 
and blood, whose name stirs the blood 
of every patriotic American—Who was 
this man? 

Answer on Slip No. 9: This famous 
character was John Paul Jones, who re- 
sided at Tobago during the year 1802. 

(10). We shall now visit Trinidad. 
The Indians called it Iere, the land of 
humming birds. It is said one might 
spend months on Trinidad and yet find 
new scenes and wonders. What one 
special thing makes it world famous? 

Answer on Slip No. 10: Of all Trini- 
dad’s wonders, Pitch Lake, as it is called, 
stands preeminent. From this lake as- 
phalt for our city streets is obtained. 

Teacher: This lake is not formed of 
pitch nor is it a real lake, but merely 
a vast deposit of solid asphalt—very 
wonderful and interesting. As much as 
two hundred thousand tons of this as- 
phalt is shipped away from Trinidad an- 
nually. 

(11). 
is not far from Trinidad. 
known island of Margarita. 
teresting about this island? 

Answer: From the waters surrounding 
Margarita some of the world’s greatest 
pearls have been taken. Even today it 


The last island we shall visit 
It is the little 
What is in- 
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produces nearly one million dollars worth 
of pearls each year. 

Teacher: I hope the class has enjoyed 
visiting these islands of the blue Carib- 
bean Sea. I will now tell you a story 
called Island of Legend. 

The Island of the Seven Cities was an 
imaginary island, abounding with gold, 
and adorned with superb houses and 
temples, whose lofty towers were visible 
at a great distance. According to a 
legend that prevailed at the time of 
Columbus, this island was settled by 
seven bishops who, having fled with a 
great number of people from Spain and 
Portugal, when these countries were con- 
quered by the Moors, took to the ocean, 
and finally landed on an unknown is- 
land. After their arrival, the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the return 
of their followers, and founded seven 
cities. It is said that those navigators 
who visited the island in after years 
were never permitted to return. 





RAILROAD MAN, POET AND 
AUTHOR. 


The late H. Sherman Jenison, a 
prominent ‘and much loved citizen of 
Miami, Florida, was another success- 
ful deafened man. He was the sec- 
retary of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road, and had the satisfaction of 
watching the development of our pen- 
insular state, a work in which he 
had taken an active part. 

The last five years of his life he 
devoted to the study of literature. The 
following is from his pen: 


Shut in with God! 

By ears defective barred from conversation’s 
spell, 

And in a world of silence made to dwell; 

Yet never lonely nor beset with fear. 

The stillness makes God’s presence felt 
more clear, 

So that the Soul of things is very near, 

And though not hearing much what others 
say, 

I rise with thankfulness to greet each day, 

And look aloft, to grow in wisdom’s way, 

Complaining not, with lamentation drear, 

At what I do not have—since God I hear. 





MISS RACHEL JOSEY, THE NEWLY ELECTED 


PRESIDENT OF THE SAN _ FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Inspired by Miss Josey’s spirit of work, 
the League has set for itself two objectives: 
to wrest from the Chicago League its valued 
trophy, and to capture the Federation meet- 
ing for the year 1927. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES FOR THE 
ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
How many cities have public school classes 
for the adult hard of hearing? Los Angeles 
has maintained such classes for several years 
and students therein are enthusiastic, loyal 
and appreciative. The city Board of Educa- 
tion and the supervisor of part-time classes 
are most generous in providing class rooms, 
equipment and teachers. No _ tuition is 

charged. 

Students come from near and far to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to learn the 
fundamental principles on which the art of 
speech-reading is based, and to practice 
the art itself in advanced classes. 

Many of the students look forward to 
their afternoons or evenings at the Sixteenth 
Street School as normal people do _ to 
literary club meetings. The members of the 
classes are friendly and all sorts of interest- 
ing topics are discussed, quickening to the 
mind, stimulating to the imagination and in- 
spiring to the spirit—Coentributed. 





A sales and demonstration room for the 
“Audotor” is being opened at 1115 Spring 
Arcade Building, Los Angeles. 
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THE STORY OF AN ANNUITY 


OME time ago a well known mem- 

ber of the New York Stock Ex- 

change learned a valuable lesson. 
“Dame Fortune” had lured him on, pil!- 
ing up success on success. Then, 
after introducing “her daughter, Miss 
Fortune,” she turned her fickle face and 
fled. The man was penniless. With hor- 
ror he realized that he had made no 
provision for his family. 

But he was not discouarged. He 
had friends, friends who still had faith 
in him. On borrowed capital he be- 
gan again. He had three great as- 
sets, courage, good judgment and a 
thorough knowledge of business condi- 
tions. In an unbelievably short time 
he had made another fortune. 

What was the first thing that man 
did? He put the bulk of that fortune 
into annuities. Now, no matter what 
happens, he rests content, knowing that 
he has made ample provision for those 
dear to him. 

Do not mistake the moral of this 
story. It has nothing to do with specu- 
lation. We are concerned only with 
the lesson the man learned—the value of 
an annuity. 

You, also, have a dependent relying 
on you for help, closely related to you 
in interest. It is the cause of the deaf 


and the deafened. You have not only 
had the satisfaction of ‘watching this 
cause grow, you have -already helped 
provide for it. You know its wonderful 
possibilities, its promising. future. Will 
you not help arrange for annuities that 
it may never become helpless? 

Our annuities are known as life mem- 
berships. They cost fifty dollars each. 
They bring to the investors the same 
feeling of satisfaction that the other 
securities brought to the Stock Ex- 
change member. 

The money from a life membership 
does not go for current expenses as 
do the receipts from yearly dues. In- 
stead, it goes into an endowment fund 
The interest from a life membership: 
provides for your share of current ex- 
penses and leaves the capital untouched. 
Year by year this fund increases. Some 
day it will be great enough to make 
some dreams come true—dreams of 
carrying on research work, dreams of 
reaching every perplexed and worried 
mother of a little deaf child, of carry- 
ing cheer to every hard of hearing per- 
son, of carrying hope to children and 
parents of children whose hearing can 
yet be saved. 

Is not such a membership, such an 
annuity, worth while? 











in payment. 


charge as long as you live. 





To THE VoLTA BurEAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a LIFE MEMBER of the American Association 
‘o Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Fifty Dollars 
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Life membership entitles you to THe Votta REeEvIEW 
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Mrs. William B. Jupp 

Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 

Dr. William E. Keith 
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Miss Bessie N. Leonard 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mrs. H. B. Loomis 

Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 

Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. George L. McAlpin 

Mrs. Charles MacConnell 

Miss Mary T. McCowen 

Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 

Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 

Miss Jean Mills 

Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 

Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs. Vincent Mulford 

Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz 

Major George J. Oden 

Mrs. Frank Platt 

My..F, J... Piatt ’ 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Pauline Ralli 

Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 

Miss Emily S. Richards 

Miss Ruth Robinson 

Mrs. John A. Roebling 

Mr. M. L. Rosenburg 

Miss E. B. Shultz 

Miss Emma Snow 

Mr. C. A. Sparks 

Speech Readers Guild of Bos- 
ton 


Speech Reading Club of Wash- 


ington 
Mrs. L.. S. Stoehr 
Miss Agnes Stowell 


Mrs. C. H. E. Succup 
Dr. Harris Taylor 

Mr. W. D. Thornton 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Miss Grace K. Wadleigh 
Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 
Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. Charles Ward 

Mrs. Frank D. Waterman 
Mrs. William Weeden 
Mrs. John Milton Weeks 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
Mr. Harry E. Wood 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Mr. John D. Wright 

Mrs. John D. Wright 
Miss Anna Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Suarez Wright 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 


DECEASED 


Dr. A. Graham Bell 

Mrs. A. Graham Bell 

Prof. A. Melville Bell 

Mrs. A. M. (Eliza Symonds) 
Bell 

Miss Luna May Bemis 

Miss Harriet Benson 

Mrs. J. B. Breed 

Miss Fannie Brown 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

Miss Mary Coles 

Dr.’ A. L. E. -Crouter 

Mr. B. L. Douredoure 

Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Hon. Gardiner Green Hubbard 

Mrs. Gardiner Green Hubbard 

Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 

Mrs. W. Perry Northrup 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 

Mr. Ian Perdicaris 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 

Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 


Eight of the above list, Dr. Wesley C. Bowers, New York; Mr. A. J. Canfield, Boston; 
Mr. John A. Ferrall, Washington; Mr. Norman D. Fraser, Chicago; Mr. William C. Frey, 
Milwaukee; Dr. James T. Hanan, Montclair; Miss Helen Heckman, New York and Miss 


Elizabeth Knowles, Rome, Ga., have become life members since June 1925. 


The death of 


four life members, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. George J. Geer, Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Mr. Ian Perdicaris, is regretfully recorded. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGE 


Dear Friends: 

I have just returned from a 
field trip and I want to share 
with you some of my expe- 
riences. If you have been 
attending the annual confer- 
ences and have read the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings, you 
know that the Federation has 
made rapid strides within the 
last year. It is ever moving 
forward, with its enthusiastic 


band of volunteer workers, 
guided by your Board of 
Managers. Your Board meets 


three times every year. The 
last meeting was held in one 
of the rooms of the New 
York League on October 26th. 
It was the privilege of your 
field secretary to attend the 
meeting—one of the most en- 
thusiast’c that has ever been 
held. After the meeting of 
the executive committee in the 
morning, the Managers and 
committee workers were the 
guests of the Women’s Auxil- 
lary of the New York League, 
at a delightfully informal 
luncheon. Important ques- 





tions bearing on the work 
of the Federation were dis- 


cussed at the tables and an 
atmosphere of comradeship 
prevailed. Then our presi- 


dent, Dr. Gordon Berry, called 
to order the 


MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS 


Dr. Douglas  Macfarlan, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on the Survey of Hearing 


Aids (a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Research, Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, Chair- 
man) reported that his com- 
mittee is not yet prepared to 
compile an approved list of 
hearing aids. Dr. Macfarlan 
and Dr. Harvey Fletcher have 
visited the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, and have 
been assured of the co-opera- 
tion of that bureau in investi- 
gating hearing instruments. 
The report of the Bureau of 
Standards will be in code and 
will be available only to the 
Federation, to its local organ- 
izations, and to physicians. 
This report will be followed 
by a clinical survey to be 
made by Dr. Macfarlan and 
Dr. Fowler of New York. 
The plan is to try out the 
instruments upon patients 
with different types and de- 
grees of deafness. Dr. Mac- 
farlan has received the en- 
dorsement of Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, President-elect of 
the American Medical Asso- 
c‘ation, Dr. Horace Newhart, 
President, American Academy 


of Opthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology, and Dr. Gordon 
Berry, President, Eastern 


Section of the Otological So- 
ciety. 

The Publication Committee 
stressed the importance of in- 
creasing the circulation of the 
Volta Review. A Volta Re- 
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view Committee was appo:nted 
with Dr. Harold Hays, Chair- 
man. This committee will try 
to increase the number of sub- 
scribers among the hard ot 
hearing. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity and Exhibits, pre- 
sented a report that received 
the unanimous approval of 
the Board. Some of the plans 
are (1) to release monthly 
in newspaper fashion, features 
of general interest, of less 
than 1000 words; (2) to re- 
quest the constituent bodies 
to give more publicity to the 
Federation and to set up a 
Federation Corner, in the'r 
rooms with Federation post- 
ers, Kterature and member- 
ship blanks; (3) to have no- 
tices and reports of Federa- 
tion activities in national 
welfare magazines: (4) to 
have articles dealing with the 
hard of hearing in various 
types of magazines. 

The Committee on Exhibits 
believes that the Sesquicen- 
tennial will offer an unusual op- 
portunity to bring the Federa- 
tion before the public. Joseph 
R. Wilson, Director of Educa- 
tion and Social Economy for 
the Exposition has granted 
free space (17x17 feet) in the 
Palace of Education, for the 
Federation and local organi- 
zations. All constituent bod- 
ies will be given a chance to 
advertise their literature. It 
is planned to have a demon- 
strator there every day for 
six months, who will give 
information about the work. 
There will also be demonstra- 
tions by trained teachers of 
lip-reading. The details will 
be worked out later. The 
Committee on Exhibits also 
recommended that the Fed- 
eration have an exhib:t at the 
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meeting of the American 
Medical Association in Dal- 
las, Texas, next May; at the 
National Conference of Social 
Work in Cleveland in June, 
and at the National Educa- 
tion Association in Atlantic 
City in June. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan was 
appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements 
for the Annual Meeting to be 
held in Philadelphia June 21, 
22, 23, 1926. Members of 
his sub-committees will be 
appointed from the Speech- 
Reading Club of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Mrs. Harold Rypins, former 
executive secretary of the 
Minneapolis League (and now 
a resident of Albany, N. Y.), 
was appointed Chairman of 
the Program Committee. 


The Bureau of Education, 
Washington, requested the 
Federation’s Committee on 
Education to appoint a Na- 


tional Commission to find out 
(a) the best methods for test- 
ing the hearing of school 
children; (b) what children 
as determined by these tests 
should be placed in special 
classes; (c) the best methods 
of organizing and conduct:ng 
special work for these chil- 
dren. Those appointed by 
your Board of Managers were 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Dr. 
Horace Newhart, Dr. Edmund 
P. Fowler, and Miss Alice 
Howe. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
Sub-chairman of the Tourna- 
ment Committee, outlined the 
plans for the Lip-Reading Tour- 
nament. This promises to be a 
most interesting event. Watch 
your Club Bulletin Board for 
announcements. 


After the Board Meeting, I 
went to Portland, Mane, 
where I was the guest of Miss 
Persis Vose, Chairman of the 
Program ‘Committee of the 
1925 Conference, and president 
of 
THE SPEECH-READERS 

CLUB OF PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Through the efforts of Miss 
Vose, the following program 
was presented before a session 
of the Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation: (Miss Persis Vose 
presiding) 


“Report of Conference on 
Lip-Reading for Hard ot 
Hear:ng School Children, 
National Education Associa- 
tion, 1925,” Miss Helen M. 
Robinson, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Portland. 

“Prevention of Deafness,” 
Dr. George O. Cummings, 
Portland. 

“Importance of Good Health 
in School Children,” Dr. Thos. 
A. Foster, Portland. 

“Hard of Hearing School 
Children—What Has Been 
Done and What Can Be Done 
for Them,” Miss Betty C. 
Wright, Field Secretary, 
American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The room was filled to ca- 
pacity and it is hoped that 
the future will show that the 
meeting was worthwhile. The 
newspapers were generous in 
giving publicity to the Club 
and to the Federation. 

A reception was given to 
the field secretary by the Club 
where she had the opportunity 
of meeting all of the members. 
The Speech-Readers Club is 
composed of enthusiastic peo- 
ple who have caught a vis‘on 
of the broad work of the 
Federation. 

My next stop was at the 


PROVIDENCE LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


where I was delightfully en- 
tertained. I talked to the 
League about the work of the 
Federation, and outlifed plans 
for the coming year. Much 
interest was shown and the 


hope expressed that the 
League will soon become a 
member of the “Federation 
Family.” While I was in| 


Providence, I was the guest of 
Mss Marion Durfee who has 
charge of the work for hard 
of hearing children in the 
public schools of Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 

When I reached the Boston 
Guild I received a_ hearty 
welcome. I found, as usual, 
much enthus‘asm about local 
and national work in my con- 
ferences with Miss Kennedy, 
Miss Olin, Mr. Smith, Dr. 
Gilpatrick, Miss Rice and 
Mrs. Norris. 





Be sure to read Miss Ken- 
nedy’s article in the January 





number. It was my happy priy- 
ilege to be a “happy pilgrim 
to the shrine of the hard of 
hearing.” I wish that every 
organization could have such 
an “annex” as that barn, in- 
viting alike in December and 
in May. Perhaps—if we have 
“Such Stuff as Dreams Are 
Made of”— 

Before I reached home I 
visited the 


SPEECH-READING CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


I found the members enthu- 
s astic over the coming Con- 
ference. Mrs. A. E. Wood, 
President of the Philadelphia 
League, and Miss Anna Mack- 


ey, former president of the 
Speech-Reading Club, were 
my hostesses. Conferences 


with Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Davidson, president of 
the Speech-Reading Club, Miss 
Gertrude Bergen, Chairman of 
Exhibits, Philadelphia League, 
M‘ss Anna Mackey, Treas- 
urer, Speech-Reading Club, 
Mr. Dwight Hotchkiss, Editor 
“Views and Reviews,” and 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, made me __ feel 
that all who attended the Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in 
June will be assured a delight- 
ful time. The details will be 
announced later. Will you 
not begin making your plans 
to attend? 
NEWS NOTES 

The Speech-Reading Club 
of Washington has a _ new 
home! It has leased, for a 
period of two years, a house 
at 2515 Ckffbourne Street. 
This change means that the 


Club members will have de- 
lightful club rooms on _ the 
ground floor. A_ hostess will 


be in charge at all times. 


Dr. Horace Newhart, presi- 
dent-elect of the Federat’on, 
was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Com- 
mittee or the Hard of Hearing 
df the Chicago Woman’s Club 
on October 19. Dr. Newhart 
spoke on the work of the 
Federation. _ Other speakers 
were Dr. Norval Pierce. Dr. 
Fishbein, Editor of the Jour- 
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nal of the American Medica! 
Association, Dr. Max Gold- 
sein, Dr. John Timothy Stone 
and Miss Susan 
Executive Secretary of the 
Chicago League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Dr. Harold Hays, Dr. Max 
Goldstein, Dr. George Sham- 
baugh, Dr. Norval Pierce and 
Dr. Horace Newhart (all of 
our Board of Managers) had 
prominent parts on the pro- 
gram of the October meeting 
of the American Academy of 
Opthalmology and Oto-Laryn- 
gology. Dr. Newhart is pres- 
ident of the Academy. Two 
resolutions were adopted at 
the meeting; one endorsing 
the work of our Federation, 
the other requesting every 
member of the Academy to 


Murphy, ! 





help in every way possible 
the local organizations for the 
hard of hearing. 


The Speech-Reading Club 
of Philadelphia formally 
opened its new home, 2114-16 
Locust Street, on October 24. 
Their new quarters were ** 
cently visited by the field 
secretary who was enthusias- 
tic over the bright, cozy rooms 
and the home-like atmosphere. 


On November 6, members 
of the Toledo League had the 
pleasure of hearing Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Morris lecture on 
“Dickens.” 


STUDY OF OTO- 
SCLEROSIS 


Dr. Norval H. Pierce has 
been made chairman of a 





committee to do extensive re- 
search work regarding oto- 
sclerosis. The Carnegie 
Foundation has just arranged 
for this Research Committee 
to have $500,000, for five 
years, to finance this work. 
Dr. Pierce stated that it is 
the plan of this important 
committee to make every 
effort to secure minute detail 
of this ear condition. They 
plan to request the co-opera- 
tion of the American Federa- 
tion of Organ‘zations for the 
Hard of Hearing, and the 
Leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing throughout the country in 
their important work.—Extract 
from Chicago League Bulletin, 
November, 1925. 








LIP-READING TOURNAMENT FOR THE 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


(News Releases by the Tournament Committee) 


General Information 


Open to organizations which 
are constituent bodies of the 
Federation. 


Each constituent body is 
entitled to enter one contestant 
as its representative. The Com- 
mittee strongly advises that an 
alternate be pfovided also. 


Contestant must be a deaf- 
ened person. (A_ deafened 
person is one whose hearing 
has become impaired after 
speech has been established). 

Each contestant’s mame, a 
short biographical sketch and 
a brief history of his hearing 


impairment must reach _ the 
Committee Chairman at least 
four (4) weeks before the 
event. (Further details on 


this point will follow.) 


Suggestions 


1. That local training con- 
tests, practice and drill classes, 
etc., be organized on receipt of 
this release. Representative 
and alternate may be selected 
from among the members at- 
taining the highest standing in 
these training events. Elimina- 
tion contest for selection of 








candidate to be held not later 
than April 1. 


2. That interorganization train- 

ing bouts be held. (These 
could be featured locally in 
the press and would give 
valuable publicity to the local 
organizations). 

3. That each local organiza- 
tion utilize every available re- 
source for drilling and train- 
ing contestants. Call upon 
local lip-reading school prin- 
cipals and teachers, free lance 
lip-reading teachers and all 
possible others to aid by giv- 
ing practice. 

4. That monthly drill periods 
be held before an audience. 
Do not overlook the value of 
appearances before an audience 
as they serve to develop self- 
confidence. 

5. That contestant be trained 
to repeat and reply loudly 
enough to be heard in a large 
room. 


Contests 


1. A written elimination con- 
test in which all organization 
representatives will participate. 

2. An oral contest for the 
three highest contestants in 





the elimination contest. 
present plan is that the 
contest shall consist of 
parts to be given by two 
ferent persons. 


The 
oral 
two 


dif- 


The Judges 


1. A Philadelphia 


worker. 
2. A Philadelphia Publisher. 
3. A Philadelphia Educator. 


The contests will be given 
by persons with lip-readable 
mouths not actively engaged in 
teaching lip-reading. 

Contest material will be 
chosen from material prepared 
by a sub-committee composed 
of normal graduates of schools 
representing the several meth- 
ods of Lip-Reading. The final 
selection will be made by the 
Chairman of the Education 
Committee and the Sub-chair- 
man of the Tournament Com- 
mittee. 

Nature of Contest material 
will be released at a later 
date. 


EsteLteE E. SAMUELSON 


Social 


Sub-chairman, Tournament 
Committee 
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VOLTS’ LITTLE CLASSICS 
There is a hammer called Opportunity, 
And when the moment comes 

To clench success or else to fail, 
For each who fairly hits the nail, 
A hundred hit their thumbs !—Anon. 


ALAS, HOW TRUE!—A reader from 
Cedar Rapids sends me a clipp ng describing 
the embarrassing experience of a young lady 
whose employer directed her to write and 
post a bulletin to the effect that the following 
day would be a half holiday. Misunderstand- 
ing, she posted a notice that the next day 
would be a holiday. On his arrival the fol- 
lowing morning, her employer was amazed to 
find the office empty. The m stake caused 
much amusement. But, as my Cedar Rapids 
friend wrote, “Jf this had been me, wouldn’t 
I have blamed my poor ears!” Deafness, how 
many sins are placed on thy broad shoulders! 


AN ECHO OF THE WAR—“What! 
Horseradish, 13 cents!” exclaimed the cus- 
tomer. “It’s always been ten.” 

“Serry,” replied the storekeeper, “but, you 
see, so many horses were killed during the 
war.”—Youth’s Companion. 


ORCHARD NOTES.—“This tree seems to 
be loaded with apples,” observed the city 
man, indicating a particularly fine specimen. 

“Yes, sir,” assented the little girl. “Father 
says this is a good year for apples.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the vis:tor. 
“Are all your trees as full of apples as this 
one?” 

“No, sir,” explained the girl; “only the 
apple’ trees.”"—American Fruit Growers. 


HOLIDAY ODE 
There was a young fellow named Bill 
Who ate till he made himself ill. 
When his mother asked: “Why?” 
He replied, with a sigh: 
“Tt’s dreadful how qu’ckly I fill.”—Judge. 


IT’S A BIRD! 
You’ve probably heard many times 
Of the woman whose parrot sang chimes. 
Her name was Miss Barrett, 
She hadn’t a parrot— 
But we say that she had ’cause it rhymes! 





— VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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HAS IT EVER HAPPENED TO YOU?— 
Mrs. Belle H. Turner sends me this story 
from the Country Gentleman: Two elderly 
men, both extremely deaf, met on a country 
road. Dave had a fishing pole in his wagon. 
When he saw his friend, Jim, he _ stopped 
the horse. 

“Goin’ fishin’?” shouted Jim. 

“No,” Dave replied. “I’m goin’ fishin’.” 

“Oh,” said Jim. “ I thought mebbe yon 
was goin’ fishin’.” 

NOT RINGING IN HER EARS—Two 
men met in front of the post office. 

How is your wife getting along?” asked the 
first. 

“Her head is troubling her a great deal,” 
said the second. 

“Deafness? Ringing in her ears?” inquired 
the first man. 

“No,” replied the other, sadly, “she wants a 
new hat.”—Anon. 


FROM HARVARD—This, too, actually 
happened. Bootlegger (to man _ fishing): 
Have any luck? 

Man: No. 


Bootlegger: Try some of this on your bait. 

Man pours something from bottle over the 
worm on the hook and lowers it into the 
water. 

Soon a great splashing about is heard and 
the line is jerked up. The worm has a 
stranglehold on a catfish and is punching 
him in the eye with his tail—Harvard Crim- 
son. 


FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY-—A young 
farmer had marr’ed a city girl. When they 
returned to the farm to make their home 
after the honeymoon was over, he mentioned 
one day that he was going out to prune the 
fruit trees. 

“Oh,” cried his young wife, “please don't 
prune all of them. I don’t care for prunes. 
Pear one so that we can have a few for 
preserves and plum the rest, for I just love 
plum pudding.” 


DID I SAY CHIROPRACTOR ?—‘T say, 
Bill, why don’t you go to a chiropractor?” 

“Well,” sa‘d Bill, “I haven’t backbone 
enough.”—Texas Ranger. 

























THE DEAF CHILD 





A Department to Serve His Parents, 


Teachers and Friends 








Conducted by ELizABeTH ALDEN Byrp 


























MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


| ® aes FRIENDS: 


Sometimes it seems that a thing has been said so many times that further 
reiteration is useless, for everyone must have heard it and wearied of it by 
this time. In that, however, we are like the teacher who maintained that she 
had been teaching her pupils a certain thing for the last fifteen years—and 
they didn’t know it yet; we fail to count the oncoming ranks to whom the subject 
is new. 

One of these ever-pertinent subjects is the training of the hard-of-hearing 
child. His place is not in the public school unless special instruction is provided; 
it is not in the state school for the deaf unless there are facilities for using his 
hearing, and an oral atmosphere; it is apt not to be in the private school for 
either the hearing or the deaf, because of the expense. The most unfortunate 
feature of the matter is that his need for skilled instruction of a special type 
often does not become apparent till parents and teachers suddenly awake to the 
fact that he is about to “finish” school with imperfect speech and utterly jum- 
bled language. Even then they are more likely to charge the condition to a 
subnormal mind than to their own failure to study the situation. 


Look at these two samples of reproduction work sent me recently from a 
school for the deaf. The first was written by a congenitally deaf child: the 
second by a hard-of-hearing child recently admitted and of about the same age 
and (apparently) the same mentality. 


I. INDIA, 

India is in the southern part of Asia. The climate is hot and damp and it is often 
unhealthful. There are large plantations of grains, indigo, opium, tea and coffee. More 
rice is raised than any other grain. It is the chief food of the people. Many wild animals 
and many snakes are in the jungles of India. The rivers have crocodiles in them. 

The people are divided into casts. People of different casts do not go together. 

India is a very old country. A long time ago England traded with the people there and 
finally gained possession of the country. 


II. 


India is part of the Southern Asia. 

The cliamate are hot and damp. It is after unhealthful. 

There are large plantalious and farme grains is the 

The Jungle are dividened casts. The Jungle of different cate are not. 

The indigo is are in 

It Opium is the state are in american. 

They rivers have is the crocodile. 

To be France is the associate and Isia, British asia. 

To take of the country gained possession. 

The deaf child was placed under skilled instruction early and has slowly 
but surely gotten a useful grasp of language, though he is not free from mis- 
takes. The hard-of-hearing child went to public school because with his rem- 
nant of hearing it seemed too bad to classify him among the deaf. By constant 
home assistance and the reprehensible complaisance of the school authorities he 
was passed along from grade to grade till at last the limit of tolerance was 
reached. Then the parent turned in despair to a school for the deaf, asking 
that the child’s English be straightened out! Can it be done? 

Whatever be the means we advocate as best dealing with the hard-of-hearing 
child, let us, with this extreme case in mind, unite in advocating that he BI 
dealt with by school authorities, since parents cannot always be reached and, 
being reached, be convinced. There is no posible excuse for such a tragedy in 
these. United States. 

Byrp. 


ELIZABETH ALDEN 
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ARE YOU AN I. 8S. T.? 


F you are an I. S. T. I should like 

very much to know you. Just now 

there is much agitation on the sub- 
ject of what the teacher of the deaf 
should be. It sets me thinking, but I 
think two ways. I think of myself, the 
average teacher, in terms of what my 
supervising teacher expects of me, and 
I think also of you, the ideal’ supervising 
teacher, in terms of what I expect of 
you. 

To consider the Ideal. Supervising 
Teacher for the Average Teacher is 
probably a fairer viewpoint, and surely 
a more possible one, than that of the 
Ideal Teacher under the Average Super- 
vising Teacher, which seems the demand 
from the other side. Personally I am 
fortunate in being associated with a 
supervisor of such high qualities as to 
inspire this ideal and who comes as near 
meeting it as a mere mortal can. 

A successful man recently said in 
giving advice to young people, entering 
their life work, “Pick your boss with 
care; he is more important to you than 
you are to him.” So it is with the 
teacher. Her supervising teacher is a 
very real factor in her success or failure. 
The president of the school hires and 
fires, but it is the supervising teacher 
who conserves and develops the ability 
of the teachers with whom she is asso- 
ciated. She is the backbone of the 
work for the deaf. 

While there is great divergence of 
Opinion as to the correct definition of 
supervision most authorities agree that 
its two main aspects are the improve- 
ment of the educational processes and 
the improvement of the teacher in serv- 
ice. The teacher benefits indirectly by 
the first of these, but very directly by 
the second. There are certain definite 
things that the Average Teacher ex- 
pects of the Ideal Supervising Teacher. 


First, I expect her to have a com- 
prehensive view of the whole school 


yy 


curriculum so that she can make clear 
to me my small part of it. 

The I. S. T. plans the choice and 
sequence of subject matter for all the 
school. Each teacher is responsible for 
a small but definite part of it. Yet the 
teacher needs to know some of the 
general plan, what her children have 
learned, and for what she is preparing 
them. It gives her a better perspective 
on her work, keeps the children from 
losing what they gained the year before, 
and lays a good foundation for the 
work to come. The only source from 
which she can get this information ac- 
curately is her supervising teacher. The 
A. T. has not a broad enough view to 
pick it up for herself from the scraps of 
work she sees. 

This ability to plan the work of a 
whole school is not an end in itself any 
more than the ability to organize the 
work of a shoe factory will make the 
shoes. The children never see the plan, 
and the supervisor can not teach the 
whole school. Nevertheless it is the 
biggest half of her equipment. 


The I. S. T. knows her job. 


Second, I expect her to know more 
about teaching my class than I do, so 
that she can give me valuable advice 
when I need it. 

The I. S. T. has more training, more 
experience and more wisdom than the 
A. T. Of what value is this superior 
knowledge? To her, the possession of it 
is responsible for her holding the posi- 
tion she does; the proper use of it 
makes her worthy of that position. To 
her teacher, it may be either a source 
of envy, or an ever present help in 
time of need. To the children, it 
their one hope of an education. 

The I. S. T. holds the children to be 
of first importance. As the teacher is 
the one in direct contact with them, it 
follows that she is the avenue through 
which the greatest good can reach them. 


is 
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Therefore the I. S. T. acknowledges 
the importance of the teacher’s position 
and gives her the benefit of expert ad- 
vice. She makes perfectly clear to the 
teacher what* is expected of her (and 
then is satisfied when she does it). She 
explains the general plan of her work 
and supplies any specific aid that she 
can, from books and material to the 
benefit of her larger teaching expe- 
rience. The I. S. T. may let her mantle 
fall on her teacher to the limit of the 
capacity of the teacher. Needless to 
say, allowance must always be made in 
accordance with the law of individual 
differences. Under the inspiring influ- 
ence of a supervisor of this type the 
A. T. teaches to the best of her ability 
this year, and as a result of the advice 
received and used she teaches better 
the next year. The teacher is being 
improved in service. 
The I. S. T. knows my job. 


Third, I expect her to solve the diffi- 
cult problems of discipline that arise 
occasionally even in the best regulated 
school room. 

The authority of the A. T. is limited, 
and it is right that it should be. It is 
far wiser for the supervising teacher to 
hold the final authority and use it. But 
it is utterly irrational for her to do 
the first of these and not the second. 
The child is quick to see and take ad- 
vantage of such a situation. 

The I. S. T. makes it an invariable 
rule to uphold the teacher. If she 
thinks the teacher has made a mistake 
she explains this to her afterwards so 
that the same mistake may never occur 
again, but she never lets the child know 
it. Discipline with a deaf child is very 
much the same as it is with a hearing 
child except that he judges from expe- 
rience to a greater extent than does his 
hearing brother. Suppose Teacher tells 
him to do a certain thing and he does 
not do it. Supervising Teacher is told 
and he still does not do it. It is then 
settled in his mind that that old tale about 


having to obey Teacher was a myth, 
Henceforth he will do as he _ pleases 
about it. Punishment may descend upon 
him occasionally, but if he has ever 
“got by with it” once he is willing 
to take a chance on it again. On the 
other hand if he has never been allowed 
to disobey Teacher satisfactorily to him- 
self, he usually adopts the theory that 
he might as well yield at once and avoid 
the struggle. 

The most serious result of the lack 
of support is its effect on the teacher 
herself. If she has to risk its indignity 
she will either resort to methods of her 
own or avoid the issue. The first is 
surely not a wise foundation on which to 
build the discipline of a school. The 
second denies the child his right of being 
trained to the best that is in him. But 
the poor A. T. often feels that between 
the child and the supervising teacher 
she is asked to solve the old problem 
of the irresistible force and the im- 
movable object. 

Then there is the problem of the un- 
unusual child. The I. S. T. has more 
knowledge of child psychology and more 
experience with child nature than the 
A. T. She is better equipped to under- 
stand this sort of child and to devise 
a successful method of handling him. 
When she has done this the next step 
is to convert the teacher to the plan, 
because without the teacher’s coopera- 
tion no such plan can succeed. The 
training of such a child in right habits 
of thought and action can come to him 
only through his teacher. No one else 
is in so constant contact with him. To 
expect the A. T. to cooperate in a 
plan which she does not fully under- 
stand or with which she cannot sym- 
pathize is to expect the impossible. 
Having converted the teacher, the I. S. T. 
automatically becomes a spectator except 
when called upon to support the teacher 
in carrying out the plan. It is no 
longer her work but the teacher’s. 

The I. S. T. is a consistent disci- 
plinarian. 
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Fourth, I expect her to be courteous 
to me even when I am wrong. 

It is in the nature of things that the 
A. T. should make mistakes. She has 
not the training, experience, or wisdom 
of the supervising teacher. If she had 
she would be supervising some other 
school. The I. S. will remember this, 
and also, that the normal human being 
had rather be right than wrong; that 
teaching is harder for the A. T. than 
it was for herself, she having been the 
exceptional teacher; proof of which 
stands before us in the fact that she 
now holds the position which she does; 
that, in most cases, her own days of 
teaching are over and consequently her 
viewpoint has changed; she must now 
make an effort to see the teacher’s side 
of a question; that the lack of respect- 
ful response from an A. T. is the result 
of experience with other supervising 
teachers who were not of the I. S. T. 
type, and can be overcome only by win- 
ning her confidence, by supplying a 
greater amount of experience of the 
right sort; and that the A. T. is as 
worthy of her respect as she is of the 
m_ 4,8. 

The I. S. T., keeping these things in 
mind, approaches her teachers in an 
attitude of kindliness, tolerance and 
confidence. She gives suggestions and 
directions, which are necessary with 
every A. T., as one giving help where 
help is wanted. This wins the best 
type of cooperation from the A. T. 
She responds to the reasonableness of 
the situation. She is in the best frame 
of mind to take the supervising teacher’s 
suggestions and even corrections, assim- 
ilate them and put them into practice. 
A suggestion made in any other attitude 
than this loses its force. The A. T. is 
either so hurt or so angry that she does 
not comprehend half of what is being 
said to her. If nobody profits by a 
course, why follow it? 

Preposterous as it may sound to those 
of the old order, the I. S. T. likes her 
teachers. She enjoys being with them 


values their friendship, and does not 
let their bobbed hair and rolled hose 
blind her to their dependable and fine 
qualities. 

Present day executives, tho’ a good 
many of them never saw the inside of a 
psychology book, are learning the prac- 
tical truth that it pays to believe in their 
workmen. The president of the com- 
pany says to a certain department, “I 
know you can do it, and I believe you 
will.” Just watch that department speed 
up! It is the best accelerator known. 
The I. S. places sincere confidence in 
her teachers and lets them know it. Of 
course there are natures that are in- 
capable of confidence in others but lucki- 
ly such a nature among supervising 
teachers is as rare as is the teacher 
who is incapable of responding to such 
confidence. 


The I S. T. believes in her teachers. 


Fifth, I expect her to keep up with the 
advance in educational methods and 
help me to a clear understanding of 
such as affect my work. 

This was one of the great aims in 
creating the supervisory position, to im- 
prove the educational processes in use 
in the school. And no matter how 
much the supervising teacher knows 
herself it gets into practice in the school 
only through the teacher. 

There are splendid methods being 
devised by wise and experienced teachers 
of the deaf. The I. S. T. will use all 
her persuasion to get the A. T. to take 
all the training offered in these methods. 
Failing that, she will give all the teach- 
ers under her care the benefit of her 
own training. The education of the 
deaf is in the early stages of its evolu- 
tion. There are problems before the 
supervising teacher and her teachers in 
crying need of solution. Some special 
knowledge of a subject or her keen in- 
sight into a situation may help to solve 
a few of these. Or occasionally a 
valuable suggestion may come from the 
A. T. Together they can work these 
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out, each offering her part, the super- 
vising teacher her broader knowledge, 
the teacher, her patience and ingenuity 
in experimenting. 

The A. T. does well if she keeps up 
with the special methods for the deaf, 
but the I. S. T. has a firm grasp on 
special methods and can afford to spend 
some time investigating the wonderful 
things the great educators of the day 
are doing. She is in a position to 
judge which of these discoveries are 
applicable to work with the deaf and 
offer such to her teachers. 


eee 1'S. TF. 


times. 


is advancing with the 


Sixth, I expect her to give me all 
of her time that I need and to demand 
of me only as much of my time as she 
and the school need. 

She will have more or less free time 
according to the organization of her 
duties. Its availability to the teacher 
depends on her. being at a convenient 
time and place for the teacher to meet 
her, and on her being approachable. The 
I. S. T. is always approachable. 

The A. T. has a great many prob- 
lems of work and of discipline through 
the year with which she needs her 
supervising teacher’s help, but, being 
keenly sensitive and having a_ great 
deal of pride, she will often do without 
this help rather than risk harsh criticism 
or an unfair solution. If she is sure 
of always receiving a courteous con- 
sideration of her problems she will get 
the greatest amount of help. She will 
get the help that the supervising teacher 
knows she needs and offers her. She 
will also get that which the supervising 
teacher did not even know she needed 
for she will go to her and ask for it 
herself, which is doubly valuable in that 
it puts the A. T. in her most receptive 
attitude to take the supervising teacher’s 
suggestion. 

The I. S. has no moods and no fa- 
vorites. She must go Paul one better 
and be all things to all men at all times. 


I expect her to be fair about the 
amount of extra time she demands from 
me. Teaching deaf children is harder 
work than most of the A. T.’s friends 
are doing. It is more exhausting than 
office work; more exacting than work 
with normal children. The A. T. does 
this strenuous work for five or six 
hours a day. She adds to it outside 
preparation, extra duties that must be 
shared by all the teachers, and she takes 
part in the lives of her children to a 
degree never even considered by the 
public school teacher. 

All this is more than is expected of 
a girl of her intelligence in almost any 
other sort of work. To ask much more 
is to add the straw to the already heavy 
load on the camel’s back. Besides cut- 
ting shorter the time which she has to 
re-create the forces necessary to her 
work, it is doubtful whether the small 
gain made in the extra time outweighs 
the loss of the A. T.’s confidence which 
inevitably follows her feeling of having 
been unjustly dealt with. 


tee 1. 'S. -T..t peat. 


Lastly, I expect her to measure my 
work by results; that is, by the chil- 
dren’s comprehension of the subject 
matter and their steady growth in char- 
acter development, not by occasional 
observation of classroom procedure, 


No two people can teach exactly alike, 
or do anything else exactly alike, not 
even to watering the front lawn. There 
ought to be a reminder to this effect 
posted on the outside of each teacher's 
door so that the supervisor could always 
see it before entering. Perhaps the 
picture of a garden hose would be suffi- 
cient. Has some other A. T.. the 
courage to try it? 

The I. S. T. will watch the larger 
aspects of the A. T.’s work. Inet 
dentally it is one of the best ways of 
enlarging the A. T.’s concept of het 
teaching aim. 


The I. S. T. is broad-minded. 
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The supervising teacher of a school 
for the deaf is a wonderful person: 
She is a unique figure in the educa- 
tional world. Her work is an uncharted 
sea. Only its rudiments have been put 
into books. Modern education for the 
deaf is sO new that most of it is still 
within a few great minds, though the 
need of its dissemination is one of the 
greatest of the day. One year’s training 


is the common offering, at the most, 
two, even from these few able educators. 
Every bit of improved method that 
she brings to her school is laboriously 
gained, and her devotion to the cause 
she has chosen is unsurpassed. But, 
though she speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and hath not the 
confidence of her teachers, she is become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 





THE PROJECT 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE 


SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS 


LILIAN 
EVAPORATION 
HE class can be seated in front 
of a long table. The teacher 


stands behind the table with a 
conveniently placed blackboard upon 
which she writes from time to time in 
order to emphasize the essential points 
and also to be sure that the children 
understand them as the problems pro- 
gress. 

Upon the table are placed the follow- 
ing articles which are to be used: 

A can of ether and a small amount 
of alcohol; 

Water and three sponges or pieces of 
cloth ; 

A wooden box 
way ; 

Four long glass tubes; 

A small hoop over which a cloth has 
been stretched ; 

A fan; 

A glass beaker or tin can; 

A Bunsen burner. 

The teacher writes upon the black- 
board : 

How evaporation goes on. 

Then taking a piece of cloth she dips 
it in some water and makes a large 
round wet spot on the black board. 

“What did I rub over the black- 
board ?” 

“Is it a liquid that makes the spot?” 


about a foot each 


L. CHuRCH 


“To what form of matter does water 
belong ?” 

“Can we see the spot?” 

“Ts the spot visible?” 

“Then is water a visible liquid?” 

“Watch the outside of the spot. What 
is happening ?” 

“Ts the spot growing smaller?” 

“Ts the spot disappearing ?” 

“Can we see the liquid going?” 

“Is it going into the air?” 

“Is it forming a water vapor or gas?” 

“Ts it forming an invisible gas?” 

Writes on the board: 

The liquid when it leaves the board ts 
changed to an invisible gas. 

“What happens to the water in wet 
clothes? When Mother hangs the wet 
clothes on the line to dry, what hap- 
pens ?” 

“What happens to 
after a rain?” 

The teacher then wets the cloth that 
is stretched over the hoop. 

“Henry and Mary may each make 
a wet spot on the blackboard. Mary 
may hold the hoop over her spot and 
Henry may fan his spot.” 


the wet streets 


“What is happening to MHenry’s 
spot ?” 

“Has Henry’s spot entirely disap- 
peared ?” 

“Then Mary may take the hoop 





away from her Can we see 
Mary’s spot?” 
“Which helps to evaporate water 


more quickly, wet air or dry air?” 


spot. 


“Does wind make water 


quickly ?” 


evaporate 


“Do clothes dry more quickly on a 
windy day? Why?” 

Then the teacher heats a section of 
the blackboard with the Bunsen burner. 


“John, you may take the wet cloth 
and rub it over the heated place on the 
blackboard. Mary may make another 
wet spot at the same time,” 


“Watch both spots. Which spot dries 
first ?” 

“Why does Mother dry clothes near 
the range or fire?” 

“Why do clothes dry more quickly on 
a sunny day?” 

“Why do we press wet clothes with 
a hot iron?” 

Writes on the board: 

Wind and sun aid in evaporation. 

“Now we will have three wet spots 
on the board. Henry may pour some 
alcohol on a cloth, May has a cloth that 
is wet with water and I will pour some 
of this liquid from the can of ether. 
When I say ‘ready’ we will each make 
a wet spot on the black board. One, 
two, three, ready!” 

“Do they all disappear at once? Which 
one first? Which one last?” 

“Do some liquids evaporate more 
quickly than others ?” 

Writes on the board: 

All liquids do not evaporate within 
the same time. 

The teacher calls the pupils up to the 
table and rubs a little alcohol on one 
hand and a little ether on the other, 
then she asks the class: 

“Which hand feels cooler?” 

“She lets the pupils rub a little alcohol 
on one hand and a little water on the 
other hand. Which hand feels cooler?” 

She has the children moisten their 
hands and then blow on them. 
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“Does the warm air from your lungs 
make your hand cool?” 

“What does evaporation take from 
your hand?” 

“Does it take heat?” 

“When we are running or working 
very hard, does our skin feel wet?” 

“Do we perspire?” 

“Does ‘the water 
awhile ?” 

“What does perspiration take from 
our bodies?” 

“Does it take heat from our bodies?” 

The teacher writes on the board: 

When all liquids evaporate, heat is 
taken from surrounding substances. 

Then the teacher takes the wooden 
box which has a small indentation. She 
pours a little water into this, making 
a shallow pool. Then she sets a small 
glass beaker or tin can on the box in 
the pool of water and pours about half 
an inch of ether into the beaker or can. 
Giving four boys from the class, each 
a long glass tube, she has them stand 
on chairs and blow vigorously for a few 
minutes into the ether. 

“What happens to the ether when the 
boys are blowing into it?” 

“Ts it evaporating ?” 

“Ts it evaporating more quickly than 
the water under the beaker?” 

“Is it taking heat from the water?” 

“Does it make the water colder if it 
takes heat from it?” 

“Now has the ether all disappeared?” 

“Henry, can you lift the beaker from 
the box?” 

“What has happened? Why?” 

“What has formed under the beaker?” 


disappear after 


CONCLUSION 


Evaporation is necessary to life. Men 
would die for all things would dry up, 
if there were no evaporation. Evapora- 
tion is continually taking place from 
the ground, from the leaves of plants, 
and from water surfaces such as oceans, 
lakes, and rivers, changing from a visible 
liquid to an invisible gas or vapor. 
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Heat, winds and dry air help evapora- 
tion. 

Cold, still air and moist air hinder it. 

Evaporating liquids take away large 
quantities of heat from surrounding 
objects, making them colder. The more 
rapid the evaporation the colder the 
surrounding objects become. 

Evaporation helps to keep the tem- 
perature of the body normal. 

Evaporation is used by “cold storage 
plants,” makers of “artificial ice” and 
ice cream manufacturers. 

This lesson can be still further devel- 
oped by giving the pupils some simple 
problems to work out at home or in the 
class, such as: 


Problem 1. Place water in a_ shallow 
dish and put the dish on a radiator 
or in an open window. What 
happens ? 

Problem 2. Put some damp black earth 
in a dish. What happens? 

Problem 3. Fill an ordinary drinking 
glass three quarters full of water 
and cover it with a cardboard con- 
taining a small hole. Force the 
stem of a geranium plant through 
the hole until it projects down 
into the water. Cover the plant 
with another glass. Set it in the 
sun. What happens? 

Encourage original problems and let 
the pupil demonstrate before the class. 





SWISS SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Joun Dutton 


HERE are two schools for the 
deaf in the vicinity of Bern, the 
capital of Switzerland. The one 
nearest the city is the “Privat-Madchen- 
taubstummenanstalt in Wabern _ bei 
Bern,” or Private Deaf and Dumb 
School for Girls in Wabern near Bern. 

Though it is called a “private” school 
it is supported by contributions and a 
lump sum of twenty thousand francs 
yearly given by the cantonal government. 

The present director, Herr Aug. Gu- 
kelberger, and his wife have been in 
charge for twenty years. The school 
was established in 1826. 

No report, or other printed matter, 
has been published since 1917, except 
a little three-page sheet giving the terms 
of admission. 

A new, four-story, stone, fireproof 
building is under construction, which it 
is hoped will be ready for occupancy 
in the autumn of 1925. Its cost will be 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs. 

The school is exclusively for girls, 
and at the time of my visit numbered 
seventy-three pupils ranging in age from 
seven to nineteen years. Pupils are ad- 


WRIGHT 


mitted at seven and may remain for nine 
years. 

There were seven classes and seven 
teachers, all women. The Directress 
does not have a class, but supervises all 
classes. Pupils are received at seven 
years of age and may remain nine years. 

In the class of youngest pupils I 
found fourteen undersized little girls. 
Five of these were left at their desks 
when the other nine were called for 
illustrative instruction by Herr Gukel- 
berger. He said the five were deficient 
mentally. The fourteen, he told me, had 
been under instruction since May, 1924, 
with two months of vacation. It was 
then February 20th, 1925. 

I wish I could have had a moving- 
picture photographer with me to make 
a permanent record of the manner in 
which Herr Gukelberger taught speech 
to those nine stunted little girls. It 
would have been a wonderfully graphic 
illustration of how such teaching should 
not be done. Herr Gukelberger is a 
large man with large features. He 
opened his mouth to an unbelievable 
size, bellowed with a deafening roar, 
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used much physical force (never un- 
kindly) in pushing and pulling the chil- 
dren and clutching their throats, making 
them go through with a series of rapid 
curtsies as they uttered the words, syl- 
lable by syllable in detached and strained 
screams. The contortions and muscular 
straining of the tots were very trying to 
watch. One broke down and sobbed, 
but quickly recovered her composure 
when Herr Gukelberger made each of 
the others say in the most labored fash- 
ion, “I did not cry.” It was a fero- 
cious exhibition, but wholly without any 
anger or crossness or ill feeling, and 
the little girls did not seem afraid of 
the Director, or unhappy, even when 
he put his big hands on their little 
shoulders and pressed downward so 
hard that they sank toward the floor 
as they struggled to make more voice in 
imitation of his bellowing. 

In the next class there were nine lit- 
tle girls, and in the most advanced class 
there were only seven. 

In the most advanced class the girls 
had before them a reading book each. 
These books were so clean and fresh 
that it was evident they had not been 


placed in the pupils’ hands except un- 
der the immediate supervision of’ the 
teacher. They read aloud from those 
books with considerable clearness, but 
I was not able to verify their compre- 
hension of the matter as it was in Ger- 
man text and I am not able to read it 
with any certainty. 

The school is exclusively German, but 
both the Director and his wife speak 
French, so we were able to communi- 
cate readily with each other. 

The attempts made by the Director 
and by the teachers to communicate ideas 
to the children by spoken language and 
to elicit ideas from them did not seem 
very successful. I could not be sure 
whether this was owing to poor lip-read- 
ing or poor comprehension of language, 
but as all speech addressed to the chil- 
dren was so exaggerated as to be scarce- 
ly more than a system of labial signs 
unconnected with normal utterance, I am 
inclined to think it was due to limited 
understanding of language. 

The Director informed the pupils in 
the most advanced class that I came 
from New York. They were not able 
to tell where New York is, and when I 
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looked about for a map in order to show 
them, I found that the only two wall 
maps possessed by the school were of 
Switzerland. I asked for a geography 
but was told that there was none, as it 
was not taught. The Director told me 
that the girls in the most advanced class 
only knew about Switzerland. They had 
no knowledge of the geography of Eu- 
rope, either the names or the location of 
the different countries. No history is 
taught, he told me, when I asked if 
the girls could tell the names of the 
President of Switzerland, or of France, 
or the United States. They did not 
know the names of any of these per- 
sons. I also found that they were un- 
able to do any problems involving frac- 
tions. This came out when I wrote the 
fractions 4%4, % and 8/3 on the slate 
and asked that some little girls be asked 
to add them. The Director told me that 
fractions were not taught in the school. 
I then found that none of the girls 
could do long division with two num- 
bers in the divisor, and they were~ able 
to add a short column of figures only 
with much difficulty and many errors, 
and found it impossible to accurately 
multiply by three figures. 

They were not able to count money 
readily when I produced a few coins, 
and could not subtract one small sum 
from another in their heads, as would 
be necessary in making small change in 
a shop. 

No industries are taught except a lit- 
tle plain sewing and the housework of 
the school. 


A number of the pupils were suffer- 
ing from a serious skin disease, and I 
noticed what seemed to be the same 
thing beginning to appear on the faces 
of two of the teachers. 


The other school in the vicinity of 
Bern is exclusively for boys. It is a 
cantonal school and is located in the 
village of Miinchenbuchsee, about ten 
miles from the city of Bern. It is called 
the “Bernische Knaben-Taubstummensan- 
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stalt” or Bern Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb Boys. It was established in 1822. 

The Director is Herr Adolf Lauener, 
and his wife is the Matron. Both the 
Director and his wife were teachers in 
the school before they were placed in 
charge. 


The school, like that for the girls, is 
conducted entirely in German, but Frau 
Lauener and one of the men teachers 
speak French and they both accompa- 
nied the Director and myself as I vis- 
ited the classes and the shops. There 
were ninety-five pupils and eight teach- 
ers, four men and four women, in addi- 
tion to the Director and his wife and 
three teachers of industries. The in- 
dustries taught are tailoring, shoe-mak- 
ing and carpentry. Pupils are admitted 
at seven and may remain eight years. 
The school hours are from eight-thirty 
to eleven-thirty in the morning and one- 
thirty to three-thirty in the afternoon 
for the younger pupils. The older boys 
are in the shops all the afternoon. Thurs- 
day is the weekly holiday. 

The classes ordinarily number about 
twelve, but nearly a quarter of the pu- 
pils were ill at the time of my visit and 
in the “krank simmer,’ so the classes 
were smaller in. some cases. 

There was a wide variation in the 
quality of the voices of-the pupils from 
high falsetto to deep bass, but the speech 
seemed to me quite intelligible, though 
somewhat labored and disjointed. 


The most advanced boys were in the 
tailor shop during my visit, but the Di- 
rector very courteously allowed me to 
test them as much as I desired. As I 
could not speak to them in German I 
was obliged to depend upon the Direc- 
tor and upon the very bright and alert 
young gentleman teacher and the Di- 
rector’s wife in my communication with 
the boys. The tailor shop was a small 
room, hermetically sealed and much 
overheated and some twenty-five boys 
were packed into it. The air was un- 
breathable and I think it may be that 
the prevalent illness is in part due to 
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DER KNABEN-TAUBSTUMMENANSTALT, MUNCHENBUCHSEE 


The church at the right has nothing to do with the school. 


these conditions, which were similar in 
some of the school rooms. Fresh air 
does not appeal strongly to the people 
of the European continent. 

I found the most advanced boys able 
to add and subtract long numbers readily 
and to divide by long division fairly 
well. They could add fractions having 
a common denominator, but had not been 
taught how to reduce fractions to a 
common denominator and so could not 
add those with different denominators. 
Two, at least, of the boys knew the 
name of the President of the Swiss Re- 
public, also the name of President Cool- 
idge and the French President. They 
seemed to have a fair knowledge of 
world geography and a little knowledge 
of history. One, at least, was able to 
tell me quite accurately how long it 
takes to go by rail and ship from Bern 
to New York. Another knew about 
Chicago as well as New York. They 
could count money readily and make 
change, and had no trouble in telling 
time by my watch. 

In going through the classes I found 
that the Director and the teachers had 
very great difficulty in carrying on any 


real conversation with the pupils for the 
purpose of giving or receiving fresh in- 
formation, and the language used by the 
pupils required constant correction. In 
one class the teacher had a long and 
fruitless struggle while trying to have 
one of the pupils ask a question of an- 
other. The vocabulary seemed very 
limited, except in one or two instances. 
Among a hundred pupils one can always 
find a few, even totally and congenitally 
deaf, who have profited greatly by the 
instruction given them, but I think the 
real test of success lies in the average 
product, year in and year out. 

I was much pleased to find that the 
Director had secured for the school a 
projector and a reflectoscope and gave 
frequent entertainments to the boys that 
added very much to their general in- 
telligence. One thing was particularly 
valuable. He had prepared a series of 
humorous pictures with a story attached. 
At the bottom of each picture there were 
a few lines of simple explanation and 
the desire of the children to know what 
the funny pictures were about led them 
to make a real effort to read the lan- 
guage that gave them the information 
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they desired. The reflectoscope lends it- 
self readily to this excellent method of 
encouraging reading and might be profit- 
ably used in every school for the deaf. 

It has been many years since I had an 
opportunity of visiting any schools in 
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Germany and at that time I had not 
seen as many schools throughout the 
world as I have since, so I am not able 
to make any comparisons between these 
German-Swiss schools and those in Ger- 
many itself. 
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GRACE A. 


FTER a long and successful life 

among little deaf children, Miss 

Mary S. Garrett, one of the 
pioneers in the teaching of speech to deaf 
children before the school age, passed 
away July 18, 1925, after an illness of 
about three weeks while on her summer 
vacation in New England. She was 
the daughter of Henry Garrett, a promi- 
nent business man of Philadelphia, and 
Caroline Rush Cole, of a well known 
Philadelphia family. 

Miss Garrett and her sister Emma 
founded the present Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before they are of school age, at Bel- 
mont and Monument Avenues, Philadel- 
phia. Miss Emma Garrett, dead since 
1893, Founder and Principal for seven 
years of the Pennsylvania Oral School 
at Scranton, Pa., received her inspiration 
for teaching young deaf children through 
a discovery that a baby helped her to 
make. 

The child was left at the Scranton 
School, and after “the wonderful way 
in which that baby learned to talk, almost 
like a normal child,’ says Miss Gar- 
rett, “from having its attention always 
directed to the look of the word on 
the teacher’s face,” she decided to 
resign from her position and establish 
another school where children could be 
taught as early as possible how to go 
among hearing and speaking people. 
The present Home was the result. 

It was through the untiring efforts of 
the sisters, that the Home for the 
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Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
was supported by state appropriation 
following the passage of an Act of 
Assembly in June, 1892. The Misses 
Garrett so influenced the state author- 
ities that by the Act of 1892, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania became the 
first government in the world to appro- 
priate funds for training young deaf 
children as nearly as possible at the 
natural age in articulate speech and 
language. 

When the Home had passed the ex- 
perimental stage and had proved that 
young children could learn articulate 
speech and language, Miss Garrett made 
every effort to spread the work she was 
doing into other states. She spoke, 
wrote and labored to institute elsewhere 
the kind of Home over which she pre- 
sided in Philadelphia. 

Her method of teaching was utilizing 
the extraordinary quickness and accu- 
racy of sight common to the deaf, to 
minimize their affliction in a manner 
never thought of in the earlier years 
of teaching the deaf. 

Miss Garrett claimed that the duty 
of the hour is to work toward the 
prevention of deafness. Teaching deaf 
children to complete their education with 
hearing children and to learn their trades 
with the hearing, where they must ply 
them,will result in fewer intermarriages 
of the deaf. 

Miss Garrett was the author of many 
papers, among them: Helps and Hin- 
drances of Deaf Children, Directions 
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to Parents of Deaf Children, Possibil- 
ities of Deaf Children, etc. She was 
first Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers and also of the 
Philadelphia Child Welfare Association, 
and for many years chairman of legisla- 
tion to the National Congress of Moth- 
ers. She was one of the Board of 
Managers of the United Service Club 
from its foundation to her death. Also 
a member of the Acorn Club, New 
Century Club and other organizations 
pertaining to the welfare of children. 

In 1893 she was a member of the 
Ladies Auxiliary Commission from 
Pennsylvania, of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, held in Chicago, Ill., where 
she was awarded a medal for Exellence 
in Training Deaf Children in Speech 
and a diploma of Honorable Mention 
for “Skill as Inventor of Improved 
Methods for teaching Speech to the 
Young Deaf.” 

In 1896 she was Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Women’s Auxiliary Com- 
mission of the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Atlanta, Ga., 
and was awarded a gold medal for 
her “own methods in teaching, viz: 
First, that speech should be taught at 
the early and natural age. Secondly, 
that the deaf should learn their trades 
with the hearing among whom they must 
ply them.” 

In 1907 she was appointed by the De- 
partment of State as a delegate from 
the U. S. A. to the International Con- 
ference of Teachers of the Deaf in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

With every social advantage that 
wealth and position could bring, Miss 
Garrett gave the best years of her life 
to these children. 

Some day when all the deaf can 
speak and all old barriers are done 
away with, people will look back to 
Miss Emma and Miss Mary S. Gar- 
rett, emancipators as they were, as to 
those who freed children from _need- 
less loneliness in the Ghetto of Silence. 


MRS. MGNRO 


Mrs. H. Usher Monro (Sarah Allen 
Jordan), died at her home in North 
Scituate, Mass., on September 7th, 
1925. 

Mrs. Monro was a teacher of speech 
in the Horace Mann school for thirty 
years. She is believed to have been 
the first to use the piano as an aid in 
speech work for the deaf. The late Dr, 
E. A. Fay stated at a convention that, 
to the best of his knowledge, this work 
began in the Horace Mann School with 
Mrs. Monro. It is certain that she 
did much pioneer work of great value 
in speech, rhythm and voice correction, 
Two summers with Professor Gutzman, 
in Berlin, added much to her profes- 
sional equipment. 

She was a frequent contributor to 
the literature of her profession, and 
the principal of a summer _ training 
school for teachers of speech which was 
widely attended by students from all 
parts of the country. 

Mrs. Monro was a most beautiful 
and charming woman, bearing a marked 
resemblance to her aunt, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, and was greatly beloved by pu- 
pils, fellow-teachers and a wide circle 
of friends. 

Mase. ELtery ADAMS. 





» READING FOR OLDER DEAF 
CHILDREN 


A supervising teacher says: “Our seniors 
are in raptures over Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague’s ‘Closed Doors.’ I wonder why it 
never occurred to me that the children 
would love it. One of them said today, ‘It’s 
the best book I ever read’—and truly it is 
the ONLY one about themselves.” 





Practical experience in beekeeping is a part 
of the curriculum in a number of rural schools 
in the Province of Ontario. In 16 schools in 
Wentworth County bees are kept in observa- 
tion hives in the schoolroom. The study in- 
volves little extra work on the part of the 
teacher, and is valuable as a nature contact 
and in contributing to the promotion of a 
great productive industry. The sale of honey 
in many of the schools has been more than 
sufficient to cover in one season the expense 
of installation and upkeep—Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE 


CHARLES 


Y home town, Birmingham, Ala- 
M bama, is a city of some 200,000 

population. There are to my 
certain knowledge 13 children under 
school age (less than 7 years) who are 
deaf. In this number is my baby, a 
little girl, age 4% years. I have known 
that she was deaf since she was two 
years old. Never having had any 
deafness in my family, I knew nothing 
about such children other than what I 
had seen of them just passing. I did 
not know anything of the methods used 
in their education. Lip-reading and 
speech for the deaf were things un- 
heard of to me. I had never dreamed 
that my baby could be taught anything 
other than the sign language, so to take 
time by the forelock, I secured the 
manual alphabet and proceeded to “go 
to school.” Just about the time I had 
mastered it, by a happy chance I noticed 
an article in my home paper reproduc- 
ing a speech by President Harding to 
the pupils of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. In one clause he 
mentioned the progress made in recent 
years in the instruction of the deaf 
wherein they were made to “hear with 
their eyes.” This was wonderful news 
to me, but I couldn’t imagine just what 
he meant. I immediately wrote Mr. 
Manning, the President of our State 
<chool for the Deaf. He very gra- 
ciously furnished me with the desired 
information, but I was not satisfied 
with this; I wanted the information 
first hand, wanted to see it in actual 
practice, so I immediately visited the 
Talladega school. The demonstration 
there, to me was marvelous; it created 
new hope in me and robbed deafness of 
its horrors. I often afterwards visited 
Miss Arbaugh’s school at Macon, Ga., 
and also the Central Institution at St. 
Louis. These were equally as wonder- 
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CHILDRESS 


ful to me. I realized then that there 
is a “balm in Gilead’—that I would be 
able in a natural manner to reveal to 
my baby the story of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. To me the lack of being able 
to do this was the saddest part of her 
affliction. 

By some means I heard of the Volta 
Bureau, I don’t remember how, but 
I got in touch with them and I found 
that to get the best results it was neces- 
sary that I should start with my little 
girl’s education at a very early age. 
This I determined to do, but merciful 
Heavens! I could not under any con- 
ditions part with her. It was just out 
of the question to separate her from her 
mother. To me it was worse than 
death. I did not know just what to do; 
she just must be educated, but how? 
I was not able to employ a teacher, for 
full time; I couldn’t afford to send her 
so far from home, and the State Insti- 
tution wouldn’t take her. I began to 
search and found three other parents 
of deaf children and interested them 
in employing a teacher jointly. I then 
succeeded in interesting the City Board 
of Education, and got them to take 
the class under their supervision, in the 
City School Building, the patrons pay- 
ing the teacher’s salary. 


All of this required nearly two years 
of persistent effort. I met many ob- 
stacles, but through persistence and the 
help of my friends, I finally succeeded. 
The class is now in operation with a 
competent teacher; we have five pupils 
with three in waiting; two of these are 
getting instruction after school hours. 


I hope by next year, and possibly by 
Christmas, to interest two others and 
secure another teacher. We will then 
be in a position to more thoroughly 
grade the children, not that they are 
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ungraded now, but in the event that 
some are not able to “keep up” with 
the class, we would be in a position to 
let them fall into the lower class. 

It is not my purpose to advertise my- 
self with this article, nor it is my desire 
to fight any of the private institutions. 
They are wonderful and doing a great 
work, but I am doing it that I may pass 
this happy experience of mine along. 

I do not know what the statistics are 
relative to the deaf population, but I am 
thinking that in a town not nearly so 


large as ours there are at least enough to 
start a class, and certainly in any city 
there is a possibility of creating a class, 

I offer it as an antidote, as a balm, 
from the sorrows attendant on the un- 
fortunate parents of deaf children. We 
are perfectly happy for the present and 
over the outlook for the future. Our 
children are interested, happy and con- 
tented. We are rejoicing in them and 
with them. 

This department, now, is a source of 
great pride to the Board of Education. 





A MESSAGE TO ALL PARENTS 


FOREWORD :—Some time ago, when the campaign for the Clarke School Endowment 
Fund (which is now at its height) had just been launched, the following letter appeared in a 


Northampton paper. 


Because of its clear presentation of the possibilities lying before our 


deaf children and of the means of turning those possibilities into actual achievement, the 
article is one of general interest; to those who have had the privilege of knowing Miss 
Rogers and Miss Yale and the faculty and work of the Clarke School it will bring a per- 


sonal pleasure as well. 


O THE FATHERS AND MOTHERS OF 
NorRTHAMPTON, GREETING: 


You, most fortunate people to whom 
I write, are the parents of hearing chil- 
dren. So much a matter of course is 
this happy state that most of you have 
probably never given a thought to the 
possibility of having a deaf baby to 
bring up, to teach, to learn to under- 
stand. But deafness is not an affliction 
confined to any one class of society. It 
might have been your little boy or girl 
who was left deaf by scarlet fever, 
measles, or some other disease. Your 
baby, instead of your neighbor’s, might 
have come into the world deaf. I say 
deaf, you will notice, not “deaf and 
dumb.” That expression is a misnomer 
which has taken a vise-like grip upon 
people’s minds and cannot readily be 
shaken off. Nobody is dumb, in the 
sense of being without voice. Then why 
don’t deaf children speak without being 
taught? For the same reason that we 
don’t speak Spanish without _ being 
taught; we don’t hear it spoken, and 
therefore cannot imitate those who speak 
it. Deaf children do not hear English 


spoken, and naturally they cannot ac- 
quire it without teaching. 

Moreover, little hearing children are 
taught by father, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters and playmates, not to mention “the 
uncles and the cousins and the aunts.” 
“Baby, say “Bye bye’; Baby, say ‘Bye 
bye’.” Can any mother even guess how 
many times that was said before the 
little mind grasped the meaning and be- 
gan to repeat it? 


Yes, deaf children must be taught, and 
are at the mercy of their teachers to 
an extent which hearing children never 
are. A class of deaf children with an 
untrained teacher can do_ incredible 
things with the English language. From 
the morass in which they soon find 
themselves they are extricated with dif- 
ficulty and much loss of precious time. 
And the time is so precious, for these 
children who begin school life three 
years behind their hearing brothers and 
sisters in mental development. Then, 
too, their need of an education is greater 
Do you question that statement? Think 
a moment. A hearing child may grow 
up unschooled, and still be a pretty in- 
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telligent citizen. He knows right from 
wrong. He understands his mother 
tongue and is in perfectly free communi- 
cation with his fellow-men. The un- 
taught deaf child has no language, no 
means of communication except crude 
gestures with which he can make some 
of his physical wants known. What 
does that mean? Simply that he must 
grow up an irresponsible person very 
likely to become a public burden and 
very possibly a public menace. And all 
that is so needless. Given a proper edu- 
cation, our deaf boys and girls become 
self-respecting and self-supporting citi- 
zens. We are often asked what the 
pupils do after they leave school. They 
do very largely what their brothers and 
sisters do; going with them to work in 
shoe shops, machine shops, cotton mills, 
paper mills, etc., earning, as it often 
happens, more than the teachers whose 
untiring efforts have made it possible 
for them to enter the ranks of wage 
earners. 

Others go on to high school and some 
to college, fitting for various profes- 
sions. Among our former pupils we 
find cabinet makers, farmers, raisers of 
poultry, dentists, dressmakers, govern- 
ment workers, surveyors, architects, sev- 
eral doing artistic work of various 
kinds, printers, and one miniature paint- 
er. The architect who planned Hubbard 
Hall was one of our own boys, a grad- 
uate of Columbia and of the School of 
Fine Arts in Paris. 

Hubbard Hall is attractively fur- 
nished, and lest we be thought extrava- 
gant, I will say here that the furnishing 
cost the school only two hundred dol- 
lars. The pictures, library tables, rugs, 
draperies, the clock, the statuary, all 
were gifts from interested friends. The 
chapel was both finished and furnished 
by Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, in 
memory of her mother. The school has 
always practiced economy. Necessary 
aids to teaching are furnished, but no 
luxuries. 

Even so, it costs a gieat deal to edu- 
cate deaf children, and it must, so long 
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as we adhere to the ideals which were 
Miss Rogers’ when she opened the 
school. They were not the ideals of 
other schools for the deaf of that day, 
but rather those of the home and of 
the best schools for the hearing. We 
have no thought of abandoning those 
ideals. Only in small groups can our 
children come enough in contact with 
their elders to be influenced by them 
morally and _ intellectually. Only in 
small groups can there be anything at 
all resembling the home life of hearing 
children where the understanding and 
use of language, as well as the mental 
attitude and general ideals of the fam- 
ily, are acquired imperceptibly by con- 
stant association with the older mem- 
bers of the household. Can anyone es- 
timate the amount of influence which a 
smile, a frown or a prompt reprimand 
in the right place has in determining a 
child’s attitude toward life? The over- 
sensitive complaint laughed away, the 
shady story frowned down—all this is 
a part of normal family life, and 1s 
equally needed by the deaf child. 

His speech is imperfect, we acknowl- 
edge, but if he can make himself un- 
derstood and through lip-reading can 
understand others, he is no longer shut 
away from human kind, no longer look- 
ing out upon others as through a glass 
wall. Both speech and speech-reading 
are looked upon as a means to an end, 
the end in view being the mental devel- 
cpment of the child. It was once sup- 
posed, even by teachers of the deaf, 
that only in rare cases could a deaf- 
born child acquire sufficient English to 
make reading a pleasure. We know 
better now, when our boys and girls 
read with avidity such books as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Letters to His Chil- 
dren,” “Within Prison Walls” (Os- 
borne), “Just-So Stories” (Kipling), 
“Nicholas Nickleby” (Dickens), “Home 
Fires in France” (Canfield), “Kenil- 
worth” (Scott), “Sketch Book” (Irv- 
ing), “The Rise of Silas Lapham” 
(Howells), “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” (Ibanez), “The Secret 
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City” (Hugh Walpole), “Prose Work” 
(Joyce Kilmer), “Foch, the Man” 
(Laughlin), “House of Seven Gables” 
(Hawthorne)—to name only a few. 

To understand English well enough to 
enjoy reading is good in itself, but it 
means more. It means that it is also 
possible for deaf boys and girls to enter 
high school and college. During the 
last twenty-five years we have sent to 
high school from our graduating class 
one or more each year. This last fall 
three of the five who were graduated in 
June are pursuing their studies in 
schools with hearing boys and girls. 

Those who begin their school life here 
are with us until they are 17 or 18 
years of age. A number of us who are 
still on the teaching staff have had the 
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pleasure of watching some through their 
whole school and college course, as out 
of the twenty-one teachers, eleven haye 
served 15 years or more. The average 
service of these eleven is 27 years. The 
school has been surpassingly fortunate 
in one respect: the work has not been 
handicapped by frequent changes of 
policy, as only two principals have been 
in charge—Miss Harriet B. Rogers from 
1867 until 1886, when she was succeeded 
by Miss Caroline A. Yale. 

Knowing how unfamiliar to many of 
you the details of our Clarke School 
work must be, I have ventured to write 
thus at length. 


Very cordially yours, 


ONE OF THE ELEVEN VETERANS, 





THE SWISS SOCIETY FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, AND ITS FOUNDER 


HELENE ALICE MEYER 


N the Votta Review for June, 1925, 
Mr. John Dutton Wright wrote 
about the Aid Society for the Deaf- 

ened and Hard of Hearing in French- 
Switzerland; with special regard to its 
leader, Mademoiselle Amsler, in Vevey. 
Today we should like to tell you about 
another person, namely Mr. Eugen Su- 
termeister, who is the soul of the work 
for the deaf and dumb in Switzerland, 
and has served it for about 30 years. 

Eugen Sutermeister was born in 1862 

at Kuesnacht, near Zurich, and heard 
normally. He was the son of Otto 
Sutermeister, a teacher of the training 
School, later professor of the University 
at Berne. When he was four years 
old Eugen Sutermeister, in consequence 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis, became to- 
tally deaf, and soon after lost the power 
of speech. He was educated at the 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Riehen, near Basel. He learned the 
art of engraving, went abroad for sev- 
eral years, and was employed in a 


printing and _ lithographing — establish- 
ment in Germany, where he also learned 
zincography and photography. In 1894 
he came back to Switzerland, worked 
for three years at a bookseller’s, and 
then, as he could not find employment, 
he became an engraver of military 
maps, on copper and found a position in 
the Federal Institute of Topography at 
Berne. In 1896 he was married to a 
Bernese lady who hears normally. Un- 
fortunately a weakness of the eyes 
obliged him to give up his business 
very soon, and he was for a long time 
unemployed, so that in 1902 he began a 
publishing business. 

He always felt sad at heart about the 
fate of the deaf and dumb, and in 1889 
and 1900 he published articles wherein 
he stimulated the establishment of mis- 
sions for adult deaf and dumb persons. 
Today there are such missions all over 
Switzerland. In 1903 Eugen Suter- 
meister became himself an evangelic pas- 
tor for the deaf and dumb. He has 
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worked indefatigably to improve their 
jot and to provide religious and social 
assistance for them. It would lead us 
much too far, if we were to enumerate 
all that he has done for them during 
these many years. We mention only his 
chief activities. 


He is the founder and central secre- 
tary of the Swiss Aid Society for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and besides his pas- 
toral work, has been instrumental in 
founding a Deaf and Dumb Museum, a 
Library for Deaf and Dumb Affairs, a 
Journal for the Deaf and Dumb, and a 


+ Home for aged Deaf and Dumb Men. 


Mr. Sutermeister is also a poet of 
considerable merit, having published sev- 
eral volumes of verses, and numerous 
short poems in various newspapers. 
At the time of the Third International 
Congress for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Paris, in 1912, he was made an officer 
of the French Academy by the French 
government. For the Swiss National 
Exhibition in 1914 he completed, at 
great sacrifice, the work “Swiss Insti- 
tutes and Homes for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in Word and Picture,” with 237 
photographs made by himself. It was a 
kind of preliminary to his life-work, a 
book upon which he has been working 
for many years. This is entitled “The 
History of Swiss Deaf and Dumb Af- 
fairs,’ and the manuscript of 3000 
folio-pages was finished at the end of 
1924. 


This book is a standard work, the like 
of which cannot be found anywhere in 
the world, for as far as we know it 
has never before happened that the en- 
tire question of the deaf and dumb of 
a whole country has been treated in 
such a comprehensive and exhaustive 
manner pertaining to dates and docu- 
ments. Great significance is given to 
the work by the ?40__ illustrations, 
planned to explain and elucidate the 
text in the best possible manner. It is 
clear that the number of persons who 
would take an interest in such a work 
is limited, because of the special sub- 


ject-matter. Nevertheless this fact is 
also clear, namely, that within the scope 
of its special lines it will be a real 
treasure, a veritable gold-mine. It will 
be of great interest and permanent 
value as a reference and documentary 
volume for everybody who is in any 
way interested or occupied with mat- 
ters pertaining to the deaf and dumb, 
not only in Switzerland, but also in 
other countries. 





A GERMAN COLLEGE GRADUATE 


On September 24, 1924, W. Zeitlin, aged 18 
years, a pupil of the only Jewish Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes in Germany, was the first 
deaf student, not only in Germany, but prob- 
ably in Europe, to pass his final college ex- 
aminations. 

At the oral examinations, besides the com- 
mittee of examiners from the polytechnic 
schools at Weissensee, including the chairman, 
Herrn Fischer, a member of the school board, 
and Herrn Direktor Heyn, a member of the 
National Board of Education, there was pres- 
ent Dr. F. Reich, an authority in this line. 

Herr Stolze, an official in the ministry in 
charge of all the deaf-mutes in the homes as 
well as in the institutions, also witnessed this 
interesting case. This event was not only 
unusual on account of the congenital deaf- 
ness of the student, but especially on account 
of the remarkable ability shown in both the 
oral and written examinations. In no _ less 
than five subjects he received the mark “very 
good,” in two “good,” and in two “fair” in 
the oral tests. In the first six of these he 
answered in a loud and clear voice, but in the 
last three his voice had been so strained that 
only the near-by listeners could understand 
him and Dr. Reich repeated his answers dis- 
tinctly. 

The splendid result of this oral examina- 
tion is not only to be attributed to the intel- 
ligence of the student, but to all those who 
had contributed towards his education, the 
administrative board of the Weissensee Insti- 
tute and the members of the staff of the 
Classical School at Weissensee. The young 
man will continue his studies, specializing in 
physics and chemistry. 

This case is not gnly pleasing for the in- 
stitution, but it is hoped that its influence will 
spread to other schools, inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes proof of the possibility of higher edu- 
cation for the deaf—Contributed by Israelit- 
ische Taubstummen-Anstalt, Berlin-W eissen- 
see, Germany. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FOR DEAF 
BOYS IN ENGLAND 

A very notable success has been gained by 

the Northampton Private School for Deaf 











THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION CLASS 


Boys in the Oxford Local Examinations. The 
following is a summary of the results 
achieved by six boys:—Senior School Certi- 
ficate—Pass; J. O. C. Cayley and E. H. 
Hodges. Junior Certificate—P. H. Fischer 
(3rd Class Honours); Pass: T. McClure, H. 
Shwer and R. F. Peacocke. 

The subjects taken were: Senior—English 
History; Geography; Arithmetic; French; 
Composition; Coriolanus; Chaucer; Coverley 
Papers; Religious Knowledge; Botany; Draw- 
ing (Flat, Memory, etc.). 

Junior—Composition; English Grammar; 
As You Like It; History; Geography; Re- 
ligious Knowledge; Arithmetic; Botany with 
Allied Chemistry and Physics, Drawing (Flat, 
Model, etc.). 

When it is realized that there are only 
some 20 boys in the Northampton School, 
varying in age from 5 upwards, these results 
can only be regarded as a remarkable testi- 
mony to the high standard of work of the 
school as a whole. Further, we think that the 
results may be regarded as concrete evidence 
of the possibilities of higher education for the 
deaf in the academic sphere, for the boys of 
the Northampton School, though socially bet- 
ter placed than the usual run of pupils, are 
not in any sense picked boys as far as men- 
tality is concerned. 

The present success of the Northampton 
School is not an isolated one, it follows on 
many other successes in London Matriculation, 
Oxford, and Cambridge Examinations, but we 
believe that the latest results are unique in 
that the number taking the examination is the 
largest which has ever entered from the 
school at one time. 


The results form a record of which any 
school of similar size for hearing boys, 
would be justifiably proud, and we can, with- 
out hesitation, claim the record as one which, 
in this country, has never been equalled; and, 
as indicating a high standard of attainment, 
it is a record which would bear comparison 
with that of any school for the deaf in this 
or any other country. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


We offer our hearty congratulations to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. Ince Jones, B.Sc., who 
has so ably maintained and developed during 
the past 20 years, the high traditions which 
inspired the Rev. Thomas Arnold, that great 
educationist, who founded the school some 
sixty years ago—The Teacher of the Deaf. 

Note: We are reliably informed that these 
boys have been educated orally, and know 
no means of communication except speech, 
lip-reading and writing.—Editor. 








“THE EDUCATION OF ROBERT” 


From the pen of J. W. Jones, the well- 
loved prince pal of the Ohio School, has come 
recently a little book entitled “The Education 
of Robert, a Little Deaf Boy.” It is designed 
to guide, help and encourage the parents of 
deaf children, and on reading it one may well 
believe that the patrons of the Ohio School 
have found their confidence in its Principal 
amply justified and rewarded. 


Mr. Jones’ whole-hearted advocacy of the 
sign language as adjunct to a deaf child’s 
school life will not be endorsed by those 
who have witnessed the success and nor- 
mality of life attained by deaf people who 
have been kept from contact with signs from 
beginning class to university graduation, 
but the comprehending spirit that an‘mates 
the book, born of a seeing eye, a sympathetic 
human outlook, and long experience, makes 
its appeal general. 

The letter to “Robert’s” parents in regard 
to his admission to the school is a model 
in its kindly courtesy and its understanding 
for the heartache that underlies every appli- 
cation. 

The little explanations of school details 
all the way through are clear and convincing: 
the sort of thing that.most parents long fot 
in regard to the school their child attends 
and which the people in active service in the 
school are far too busy to write about. 


Some of the views of the common fra‘Ities 
of human nature as they show themselves :n 
teachers, and the way a veteran superinten- 
dent meets them are too good to remain 
unquoted. “Robert” has grown up and be- 
come principal under his old superintendent: 


“Robert wanted to know if it were common 
for teachers to be unhappy over assignments. 


“Ves,” said the superintendent, ‘you can- 
not give bright classes to all alike, for there 
are not enough to go round. You know there 
are grades of children and by reason of our 
large school, pupils may be classed accord‘ng 
to their ability. This naturally makes a few 
backward classes. They must have teachers 
and you must select and assign. The disap- 
pointed teachers often become the happiest 
and most useful. I have seen teachers of 
backward pupils not only bring them to the 
front, but grow with them until they attracted 
much attention and praise.’” 
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NOTES 


Spring restlessness had overtaken the 
school and “caused Robert to wish he was 
a day laborer on his father’s farm, or a 
millionaire or something else besides a prin- 
cipal.” 

“‘No,’ said the superintendent when one 
day Robert came in to resign, ‘you must not 
think of that when things are going hard. 
Wait until after school thas closed and you 
meet these same teachers when they have 
had a month’s rest. During a period like 
the one you are passing through you must 
drive with a loose l'ne. Pet your team. 
Rub them the right way. Encourage them. 
Tell them everything good you can find in 
their favor. Do not blame. They cannot 
help it. They are threadbare, sick at heart 
and discouraged. Good news from you will 
lift them up and put new life in them. Hear 
all they have to say patiently and wait be- 
fore you make answer. Ask them to see you 
in the morning early. Remember _ early. 
They will likely apologize and take all blame 
upon themselves. You have worked them 
yery hard and they wanted to succeed for 
you as well as for the pupils.’” 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us,” we 
need sigh no longer; Mr. Jones has let us 
“see oursels as ithers see us.” 


BE: A. & 


CHANGES IN HEADS OF SCHOOLS 

During the past summer there was an 
unusually large number of changes in the 
superintendents of our schools for the deaf. 
It is fortunate, however, that not one of the 
new heads is really new in the work. All 
except one have had wide and successful 
experience as executives of other schools. 
Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, formerly Superinten- 
dent of the Oregon School and for the past 
two years at the head of the Missouri School, 
succeeded Mr. Harry L. Welty as Superinten- 
dent of the South Dakota School. Mr. Til- 
linghast was succeeded in Missouri by Prof. 
Herbert E. Day, of Gallaudet College. Mr. 
D. C. Cloud, for the past year head of the 
Arkansas School, assumed charge of the 
Kansas School, and was succeeded at Little 
Rock by Mr. Louis R. Devine, a teacher in 
the North Carolina School. The vacancy in 
the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy, 
caused by the death of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
was filled by the selection of Mr. Elbert A. 
Gruver, a former teacher in that school and 
for the past seven years superintendent of 
the Iowa School. The vacancy at Council 
Bluffs is yet to be filled—The Deaf Missis- 
Sippian. 


Mr. O. L. MclIntire has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf at Council Bluffs. This is a model 
school and we congratulate Mr. MclIntire 


upon his new position. It was our privilege 
to visit the Oregon school last spring and to 
see there the efficient work of both Mr. and 
Mrs. McIntire and we feel that Iowa is for- 
tunate in its selection—The Missouri Record. 
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DISTRESSING CONGESTION AT 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL 

For years we have felt the need of a care- 
ful survey of the State to determine the 
number of children of school age, either deaf 
or blind, who are eligible for admission to 
this School. By “eligible” we include such 
important factors as suitable age, physical 
health and strength, mental ability to take an 
education and deafness or blindness of such 
degree as would debar the child from the 
average public school classes. 

This summer, for the first time, it has been 
possible to attempt such a survey, through 
the co-operation of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, during the vacation period. Miss 
Lucie Lewin and Miss Sarah LaRue, the 
former principal of the Department of the 
Deaf, and the latter teacher in this Depart- 
ment, covered about fifty counties of the 
State intensively, visiting the home of every 
child who was reported either deaf or blind. 

In a later issue a full report will be given 
of the results of this survey, but as a partial 
result of this work, one hundred and fifteen 
Virginia children who applied and were 
eligible for admission to the school, were 
refused admission on account of overcrowded 
conditions. This is a most serious matter 
and will be brought to the attention of the 
General Assembly in the most _forc ble 
manner possible—The Virginia Guide. 








GUILFORD DUDLEY EURITT 

Teachers of the deaf in many schools were 
distressed to learn of the death, during the 
summer vacation, of Guilford D. Euritt, 
veteran teacher in the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. The splendid char- 
acter and delightful personality of Mr. Euritt 
had endeared him to hosts of educators with 
whom he had come in contact, and those of 
the “Little Paper Family” who had the pleas- 
ure of reading his whimsical comments in the 
Virginia Guide will feel his loss almost as 
keenly as those who knew him personally. 





"TIS EVER THUS 

“Twice within a week we have had six 
parents ask the privilege of taking their 
children out of school for the purpose of 
having divine healers cure them of deafness,” 
says the Western Pennsylvanian. “This 
request is almost common and we wish we 
might report favorably upon the results 
obtained, but in not a single instance among 
our children has deafness been cured. Our 
hearts ache for the parents of these dear 
children whose deafness is a sore affliction 
and we are ready always to co-operate with 
parents who feel they must leave no stone 
unturned in their efforts to restore the 
hearing of their children. However, if our 
ear specialists, after thorough and repeated 
examinations, declare there is no hope, we 
have grave doubts about the ability of so- 
called divine healers to effect cures.”—The 
Silent Hoosier, Indiana. 
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THE PORTLAND DAY SCHOOL 


The following clipping is taken from 
an article appearing in the March issue 
of the Oregon Parent-Teacher, and 
written by its President, who prefaces 
her direct account of the Portland Day 
School with the always-needed explana- 
tion to the public of the inapplicability 
of the words “dumb” and “mute” to 
deaf children who have the advantage 
of good oral teaching in an oral environ- 
ment : 


The Portland Day School for the Deaf, 
which is at present located in three portables 
at the Stephens School on East Eighth and 
Stephens streets, has been functioning for 
several years and has been doing some won- 
derful good in bringing to the fore the oral 
method of teaching in Oregon. Pupils from 
this school have been graduated and many are 
now making their own way in the world 
among the hearing. They have their speech, 
they read the lips and, although they do not 
hear the speaker, they answer by word of 
mouth instead of by finger movements. Surely 
none are in the category of what could be 
termed “dumb.” There are three teachers in 
charge of this school: Mrs. Mabel Odell, pri- 
mary grades; Mrs. Flora Ward, intermedi- 
ates, and Mrs. F. C. Metcalf, upper grades. 
All of these teachers have had intimate con- 
nection with deafness in their immediate fami- 
lies and know, as only such can know, the 
problem of right education of the deaf child 
and the difficulty of getting the general public 
to see their point of view. 

There is a great deal of gratification felt 
by the parents and teachers of these pupils in 
the announcement recently by the Portland 
School Board that the deaf school would soon 
be located in a new, fireproof building and be 
accorded the same facilities as the hearing 
children have with one exception—that of 
proximity of the school to the homes. It 
would be manifestly impossible to locate 
schools in every section where there are deaf 
pupils, so the School Board chose one of the 
new schools that will be most centrally located. 
The deaf school will have a special wing of the 
new Hosford School to be built on Kenil- 
worth avenue near Sherman and Caruthers 
streets. This change has been brought about 
through the efforts of the parents and teach- 
ers themselves, being the principal accomplish- 
ment of the circle known as the P. T. A. of 
the Portland Day School for the Deaf. 





James A. Pring is operating a new ac- 
counting machine which adds and _ subtracts. 
It costs $1,500. He urges that the schools 
should get such machines and teach a new 
profession to children —West Virginia Tablet. 
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DO YOU DECEIVE YOUR CHILD? 


Parents who intentionally and __ habitually 
deceive their children may look for trouble 
with them later on. They may seem at the 
time to have gained their end in securing 
obedience through deceptive means but at 
what a cost! Some time the child is sure to 
discover that he has been duped and misled 
by those whom he trusted and as a result he 
loses confidence in the ones who have de- 
ceived him. This in itself is serious enough 
but perhaps the worst consequence of false 
representation is that eventually the child 
becomes suspicious and learns to  misrep- 
resent, deceive and lie. Of course, all parents 
want their children to be honest, truthful and 
honorable and if they could only realize that 
constant deception is at best a bad example 
they would think twice before starting out on 
such a program.—C. A. Y.—Western Penn- 
sylvanian. 





In the primary classes there frequently 
occur little incidents that are always inter- 
esting and not infrequently amusing, and 
that do much to relieve the monotony of the 
daily work. They also show that the minds 
are able to think and reason far beyond 
their limited powers of expression. The 
following incident occurred a few days ago 
in the class room of the little pupils whose 
education began last fall: During the after- 
noon session the children sometimes became 
a little restless and drowsy. The teacher, 
noticing this, and wishing to restore anima- 
tion, gives the order, “Jump!” The children 
jump up and down on the floor for a minute 
or two until they are thoroughly aroused 
and wide awake again. The other day the 
teacher of the class happened to be feeling 
a little tired and sat in her chair in a listless 
manner. One of the little ones noticed this, 
went up to her and said, “Jump!”—Minne- 
sota Companion. 





DEAFNESS NO BAR TO GIRL’S LIFE- 
SAVING PROFICIENCY 


Deaf from birth, Miss Evelyn Hurst, of 
Utica, N. Y., began early to overcome this 
handicap. She became a proficient lip-reader 
and learned to speak to some extent. Then 
she took up swimming and, under the instruc- 
tion of her mother, a member of the Senior 
Life-Saving Corps of the Utica Chapter, mas- 
tered Red Cross water safety methods. 

“Evelyn is unusually proficient in the water 
and can do the most difficult dives with ease,” 
writes Franklin Harrington, Chairman of Life- 
Saving for the Chapter. “When she _ took 
the life-saving tests, I was somewhat skep- 
tical of her being able to go through, but 
she passed all requirements with flying colors 
and I am sure she could also take the senior 
test, if required.” 

The Junior Life-Saving insignia was sent 
by National Headquarters to the successful 
young candidate—Red Cross Courier. 
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Schools for Deaf Children 





A Pupil at Her Music Lesson 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


Pe PP 














Graduates now in High School 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 


sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 








TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


Because of the great service it is rendering to handicapped children as well 
as to the adult hard of hearing, I desire to become a life member of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose 
the sum of Fifty Dollars ($50) in lieu of annual dues. It is understood that I 
am to receive The Volta Review without further payment as long as I live. 
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Thousands Who Are D E. A F 


have discarded all other makes of hearing devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity offered to you today, that they 
had! We will send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own home for 


15 DAYS, WITHOUT DEPOSIT OR EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything you have or can obtain and con- 
vince yourself, as thousands of others have done, that the PORT-O-PHONE 
will give yu BETTER HEARING than you can get in any other way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the PORT-O-PHONE after trying 
it, return it! You will at least know WHERE to get the best possible hearing, 
when you are ready for it. 


THE PORT-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
1919-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY N. W. CORNER 64TH ST. 











THE DEAF HEAR WITH THE ORIGINAL 


Harper Electric Oriphone 


INVENTED BY CHAS. W. HARPER 
The Most Perfect Aid to Defective Hearing 


These little instruments have successfully helped hundreds of people to hear, many of 
whom had given up hope of ever hearing again and = lost faith after having tried every 
other known appliance without success. 


Our business is founded on honesty, efficiency of the Oriphone and our earnest desire to 
please our patrons. 


If you want to hear we want to help you. If we fail—which is possible, but not prob- 
able, it will cost you nothing for our effort. 


Call and see us and try the Oriphone. You will be welcomed and, we believe, delighted 
with the result of your visit. 


Our offices are open for free demonstration from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. If you cannot call, 
write—you will be under no obligation to purchase. 


Harper Oriphone Company 


Established 1902 


2 936 Old South Building ” 303-305 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON: { 294 Washington Street BBW YORE Corner of 3ist Street 
Telephone Connection Telephone Connection 
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Washington School for the Correction 
of Speech Defects 


All forms of speech disorders treated. Special 
attention given to absent, delayed or imperfect 
speech of children of pre-school age. Correct the 
trouble in infancy and save nerves, time and 


money. 

JENNIE HEDRICK, Director 
321 N Street Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: West 425 











Martin Hall 


DEWITT PARK 
ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes: 


Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate, 
and Any Form of Defective 
Speech; also Foreign Accent 


Loss of Speech Through Deafness and 
Children Whose Speech is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


This new Midget 
Phonophor receiver, 
weighing only half an 
ounce, 1s worn with- 


out headband. 


The revolutionary Phonophor 
(Midget 21) delivers clear, intelli- 
gible sounds direct to the inner ear. 
The double transmitter, little more 
than % inch thick, may be con- 
cealed on the person. 

For those whose impairment is 
severe, Phonophor Model 22 with 
a flat receiver is advised. Models 
23, 24, and 25, also with circular 
receiver, equipped with quadruple 
transmitter, successfully reproduce 
sound where other instruments fail. 
Model 23 is worn entirely on the 
person. Models 24 and 25 are 
camera Phonophors. 








For detailed description of all 
Phonophors call or write to 
our office. 


APPROVED 
by Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing 





American Dhonophor 
_. Corporation. - 
Suite316 19 West 44th St-NewYork 
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Ask for 
Proof 

that you 
can Hear! 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acousticon 
for ten days, absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because we are confi- 
dent that our constant and expert effort 
has succeeded in keeping it more eff- 
cient than any other device. We again 
urge you to accept the 


ACOUSTICON 


For 16 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —— No Expense 





























If you learn of another hearing device 
which claims equal efficiency, ask for 
the same free trial which we offer and 
compare the two in your own home. 
We will be very happy to have you 
choose the one which suits you best 
and return the other. Let no one con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1300-A Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


























If you have been suffering with deafness the 
Little Gem Ear Phone will prove a blessing! 


It is the smallest, most inconspicuous and con- 
venient hearing device on the market. Yet is 
most reasonably priced. 

It is a great help at Church, at Theatre, at 
Home and in the Streets. As a proof of its 
merit, this little patented device received the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Try our Auto Ear Massage used to stop head 
noises and improve hearing. 


Write for booklet or come for free demonstration. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
806 V. R. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St, 


at Broadway, New York City 











WANT COLUMN 


WANTED—Copies of the Volta Review for Febru- 
ary and March, 1925. A. B. C., care Volta Review. 











FOR SALE—Vactuphone, good condition, price 
$75.00. Address K. L. T., care Volta Review. 





AN EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires a 
position for the remainder of the year. Address 
D. G. C., care Volta Bureau. 





WANTED-—A position as Supervisor for large deaf 
girls, also to teach dressmaking. Am experienced 
and can give good reference. Address M. M., care 
Volta Bureau. 





“CLOSED DOORS” 
A delightful book for a Christmas gift. 
$1.75 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A New Invention for the 


DEAF 


Radio Amplifier Used to Magnify 
Sound 
Totally different from old style hearing devices. 
Employs new radio marvel—the vacuum tube. 
Even the very deaf hear delicate sounds. 


» VACTUPHONE 


PROOF OF SERVICE 
“IT am using your Globe Vactuphone and enjoy it 
very much; in fact, it is a wonderful help to me. 
I also have several friends interested to purchase a 
Vactuphone, and the fact that I hear clearly with 
it should be an incentive for others to purchase. 


If you are hard of hearing you owe it to 


your friends, your business and your pet- 
sonal enjoyment, to hear—if you can. 


THE 


VACTUPHONE 


(Invention of Earl C. Hanson) will help you 
Write for descriptive booklet and terms of trial 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
READING, MASS. 


Boston: Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street 
New York: 457 Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broadway 
Chicago: 1900 Mallers Bl & 5 South Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia: 806 Crozer Bldg., 1420 Chestnut St 
San Francisco: 318 Monadnock Bldg. 
Los Angeles: 583 I. W. Hellmon Building 
St. Louis: 833 Century Bldg., 313 N. 9th St. 


—, 
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Lip-Reading Text Books 
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THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has _ had. 
Its revision brings the book thoroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is 
used as a text-book in some of the public 
schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 


Children 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each with -maauals......2. iss $10.00 
Series II. Three charts of 12 stories 
Cgen;. Wilt: IOAUMAES. os 55.06.7508 15.00 
Series’ Fil... NEVUWs po cé Checdtientitdi 10.00 
Series: &,: 25 OU ties ies iacccnisecces 33.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools 


By J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised $0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book III, for High School Grades, revised 

amG 8 Sell-TMarentee sxc s cre civiccsasisses -%5 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 

es SR kc ni cp nsna canbaucedatnbvannten x) 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate 

the reading habit and the language sense 


Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


























“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


LIP 
READING 


Principles and Practice 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


_This textbook on lip-reading, which, 
since its original publication, seven years 
ago, has become recognized as the authority 
on the subject, has been carefully revised in 
every respect. Plans for the revision were 
complete before Mr. Nitchie’s death and the 
changes are based on his own notes and 
experience and the constructive criticism of 
his associates at the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Net, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 











The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 


By 
ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 


Principal of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading 





In response to a country-wide de- 
mand by teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has 
prepared this authoritative textbook 
for advanced students in lip-reading 
—both for those who study with a 
teacher and those who are continuing 
their work at home. Intended to sup- 
plement Mr. Nitchie’s standard text, 
“Lip-Reading; Principles and Prac- 
tice.” Invaluable for the teacher of 
any system. 


$2.50 per copy 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


“Where the Child is Made a Study” 


A refined boarding and day school with home ~ 
atmosphere. Separate houses for boys and girls, 


Advantages:—Individual Attention; Personal care ? 
of Housemothers and Masters ; Instruction entirely re 
»_ Oral or Aural; Large Faculty ; Outdoor Gymnasium; — 
Facilities for Swimming and Horseback Riding; — 
Educational Opportunities of New York City. Ap- — 
plicants of 2% years admitted as day pupils; ap- 
© plicants of 4 years admitted as boarding pupils. 


Large Enough to be a Real School 


A JOLLY GROUP Small Enough to be a Real Home 


The School Staff Also Conducts a 
Correspondence Course for Mothers of 
Little Deaf Children 
Which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, John Dutton 
Wright, and by which parents are enabled to save for their children the priceless years 


before school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 
and auricular development. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 























Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 























The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of Prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited. 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Classes for Teachers of Deaf Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 


Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Class Work, Observation, and Practice Teachingin Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation, 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
exclusively. Teaching. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in fae Conversational classes for advanced 
pupils. 


CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, stut- 
tering and stammering. 


Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















